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From  the  Director 


Lowell  L.  Bennion  tells  an  interesting  story  about 
an  African-American  woman  who  visited  his 
class  at  an  Institute  of  Religion  where  he  was 
teaching  many  years  ago.  He  said  about  the 
woman: 

“Learning  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  a  Protestant  minister  and 
devout  in  her  own  faith,  I  asked  her  why  she  had  come  to  us. 
Her  answer  I  shall  never  forget:  ‘In  the  summer  I  am  a  recre¬ 
ation  worker  on  a  playground  in  Ogden.  White  as  well  as 
black  children  come  to  me  with  questions  and  problems. 
Many  are  Latter-day  Saints.  I  have  come  here  to  learn  your 
teachings  so  my  answers  will  be  right  and  not  hurt  their  faith 
in  any  way.’”  (Lowell  L.  Bennion,  The  Best  of  Lowell  L. 
Bennion:  Selected  Writings  1928-1988,  edited  by  Eugene 
England  [Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret  Book  Co.,  1988],  249.]) 

As  we  interact  with  those  around  us  who  are  different,  I 
believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  be  less  judgmental  and 
more  loving.  Brother  Bennion's  story  reminds  us  that  we  have 
some  responsibility  when  dealing  with  tho.se  who  are  different 
from  ourselves.  Eirst,  we  must  seek  to  understand  others.  This 
will  always  require  more  effort  than  Just  listening  to  those  who 
think  they  know  what  makes  us  different.  The  woman  in  this 
story  provides  an  excellent  response  to  her  lack  of  knowledge 
about  Latter-day  Saints.  Instead  of  retreating  and  believing 
many  of  the  rumors  that  are  prevalent  regarding  the  Church 
and  its  teachings,  she  actually  initiated  contact  with  a  reliable 
source  of  information  to  better  understand  more  about  our  reli¬ 
gion.  This  ensured  that  she  would  have  accurate  information 
to  pass  on  to  others.  Her  intent  was  correct  information  that 
could  enlighten  and  build  the  children  who  visited  with  her. 
Second,  she  had  respect  for  the  differences  that  the  children  in 
the  playground  represented.  Respect  enough  to  actively 
involve  herself  in  an  educational  process  that  helped  her 
understand  more  about  Latter-day  Saint  beliefs  and  ways. 
Third,  she  had  an  important  objective— the  well-being  of  the 
children  in  the  playground.  She  was  not  interested  in  applying 
her  personal  beliefs  and  teachings  to  the  children  she  interact¬ 
ed  with.  Neither  did  she  seek  to  confuse  or  challenge  the 
belief  systems  that  had  been  instilled  by  their  parents.  Instead, 
she  sought  information  that  would  help  her  answer  the  chil¬ 
dren  appropriately  without  hurting  the  children’s  faith  in  any 
way. 

This  short  story  provides  a  very  concise  method  of  dealing 
with  the  different  people  that  surround  us.  I  am  moved  by  the 
depth  of  faith  and  understanding  that  this  woman  exhibited. 
Her  maturity  and  security  with  self  is  evident  in  her  approach 
to  things  she  knew  nothing  about.  Her  desire  to  seamlessly 
merge  something  as  simple  as  playground  questions  with  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  indicates  a  sensitivity  toward  others  that  is  both 
admirable  and  desirable.  I  wonder  about  my  interactions  with 
those  who  look  differently,  think  differently,  and  even  believe 
differently  than  I  do.  Am  I  respectful?  Am  I  concerned  about 
others  enough  to  take  time  to  educate  myself  about  who  they 
are,  where  they  come  from,  or  what  they  believe?  Am  I  inter¬ 


ested  enough  to  incon¬ 
venience  myself  in  the 
education  process?  Is 
my  concern  about  oth¬ 
ers  bigger  than  my  con¬ 
cern  about  self?  Do  I 
see  the  whole  picture? 

Can  I  see  the  efforts  of 
others  and  do  I  support 
their  efforts  by  reinforc¬ 
ing  the  principles  they 
teach — even  on  the 
playground? 

I  believe  the  woman 
in  this  story  repre.sents  a 
state  of  being  that  we 
must  all  aspire  to.  Her 
sensitive  treatment  of 
powerless  children  and 
their  delicate  beliefs  indicates  a  sure  understanding  about  the 
care  we  must  have  for  others,  as  Matthew  spoke  of  in  The 
Bible  (.see  Matthew  25:35-40).  As  I  read  this  story,  I  could  not 
help  but  think  of  the  final  verse  to  the  hymn,  A  Poor  Wayfaring 
Man  of  Grief.  The  verse  carefully  reveals  who  the  strangers 
are  that  we  serve  each  day: 


Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Services 


Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  stranger  started  from  disguise. 

The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew; 

The  Savior  stood  before  mine  eyes. 

He  spake,  and  my  poor  name  he  named, 

“Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed. 

These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be; 

Eear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  me.  {Hymns  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  [Salt  Lake 
City:  Deseret  Book  Co.,  1985],  29.) 


I  believe  that  true  charity  rests  in  the  example  set  by  this 
woman  from  the  playground.  Never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  need  for  love  of  fellowman,  tolerance,  understanding, 
and  respect  in  the  world.  Sometimes,  in  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  world,  we  forget  the  purpose  of  our  relationships  and 
even  our  families.  In  our  enthusiasm  to  move  ahead,  we  often 
forget  the  simpler  things  of  life — like  the  questions  of  a  child 
on  the  playground.  May  we  all  see  the  small  opportunities 
before  us  which  call  us  to  unselfish  service.  May  we  all  have 
the  strength  to  extend  ourselves  further  in  the  interest  of  oth¬ 
ers.  May  we  be  willing  to  learn  that  differences  should  not 
deter  our  coming  together  as  people  of  Zion. 


Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Services 
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The  arrival  of  fall  semester  witnessed  some  changes  on  our  staff.  We  had  to  bid  farewell  to  Alicia  and  Ruben  Arredondo,  Lynette  Roberson,  and  Ny  Peang.  We  were  also  fortunate  enough  to 
add  Iris  Whitlock,  Liz  Lilo,  and  Luken  Grace  to  our  team.  Our  staff  is  composed  of  people  from  different  cultures  and  walks  of  life.  However,  one  thing  we  all  share  in  common  is  our  pre¬ 
cious  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  help  you  better  uruierstand  who  we  are,  we  offer  our  personal  replies  to  the  timeless  question:  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?’’ 


Isaura  Arredondo 

Houston,  Texas 


He  is  my  elder  brother,  my  redeemer,  and  one 
whom  I  try  to  emulate  in  my  everyday  actions.  I 
am  humbled  and  thank  God  every  day  for  Christ's 
sacrifice.  Because  of  His  sacrifice,  I  can  accept 
and  better  understand  my  imperfections,  pains, 
worries,  joys,  and  successes.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
light  he  has  cast  into  the  dark  days  of  my  life. 


Carolina  Nunez  Hulet 

Caracas,  Venezuela 

I  am  especially  touched  by  Christ’s  compassion¬ 
ate  and  understanding  love  for  the  sinner.  No 
one  was  too  sinful  to  repent  and  come  unto  Him. 
When  others  scoffed  and  condemned,  Christ 
taught  and  forgave.  I  can’t  imagine  how  much 
better  our  earthly  interactions  would  be  if  we 
had  the  same  simple  compassion  for  others  that 
Christ  has  for  us. 


Bettylou  Betham 

Laie,  Hawaii 


I  think  of  Christ  as  my  best  friend;  never  doubting, 
never  judging,  but  always  loving.  He  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  my  faith  and  the  guiding  light  of  my  life. 
No  matter  who  we  are  or  where  we  come  from, 
Christ’s  love  for  us  never  fails;  because,  only  a 
true  friend  will  lay  down  his  life  for  another. 


Liz  Lilo 

Twentynine  Palms,  California 


Christ  is  the  most  valuable  gift  the  world  has 
ever  received.  He  came  to  the  earth  and  did 
what  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves.  His  life 
was  full  of  suffering,  and  his  death  was  full  of 
pain.  He  paid  the  ultimate  price,  out  of  love  for 
us.  He  is  our  Savior,  our  brother,  our  friend. 


Gabriel  Gonzalez 

Montevideo,  Uruguay 


I  believe  in  Christ  as  my  redeemer  and  giver. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  when  I  make  mistakes  in 
life,  I  know  that  the  Redeemer  is  willing  and  able 
to  help  me  overcome  and  be  clean.  I  also  feel  an 
enormous  debt  of  gratitude;  because,  literally, 
everything  I  have  and  all  I  am.  He  has  given  me. 


Marissa  Touchin 

Kirtland,  New  Mexico 
The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  love. 
Christ  has  sincere  love  for  everyone,  including 
those  who  persecuted  him.  In  my  everyday 
life,  I  try  to  be  aware  of  and  nice  to  those 
around  me.  Whether  by  saying  “Hello”  or  just 
smiling  to  someone,  I  am  showing  the  love  I 
have  for  them.  It  is  the  simple  things  in  life  that 
touch  people.  To  have  sincere  love  for  people 
is  an  important  Christ-like  attribute  to  acquire. 


Luken  Grace 

Phoenix,  Arizona 


I  owe  everything  to  Christ.  Without  his  sacrifice 
there  would  be  no  happiness  in  this  world,  no  pro¬ 
gression,  no  peace.  It  is  because  I  know  he  lives 
that  I  am  able  to  carry  on  day  after  day.  He  is  my 
rock  and  my  strength,  my  Savior  and  my  God. 


Iris  Whitlock 

Houston,  Texas 

No  matter  who  you  are,  you  will  always  have  a 
brother  and  a  best  friend  who  loves  you  and  is 
willing  to  do  anything  for  you.  He  lives  his  life 
doing  everything  he  can  to  help  you  grow  and 
be  happy.  This  brother  and  friend  is  Christ.  He 
showed  ultimate  love  for  us  when  he  died  so 
we  could  experience  joy  on  earth.  I  want  to 
strive  to  pattern  my  life  after  Christ’s-unselfish 
and  kind. 


December  2000 
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Events 


The  Century  in  Revievi^ 

by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 


Not  many  people  know  it  took  the  first 
missionaries  in  Guatemala  eighteen 
months  to  see  their  first  convert,  or  that 
today  there  are  over  eleven  thousand 
members  in  Guatemala,  or  that  members 
in  Brazil  feel  the  proximity  to  General 
Authorities  has  been  what  contributed 
most  to  the  Church’s  amazing  growth  in 
the  South  American  continent,  or  that  the 
Church  became  financially  stable  only  at 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  Those 
facts,  seemingly  unrelated,  were  some  of 
many  shared  as  part  of  the  Twenty-Ninth 
Sidney  B.  Sperry  Symposium.  The  sym¬ 
posium  was  titled  “Out  of  Obscurity:  The 
Church  in  the  Twentieth  Century.”  It 
focused  on  Church  growth  and  expansion 
during  the  last  hundred  years  and  proved 
to  be  a  thorough  look  at  how  the  Church 
has  come  “out  of  obscurity”  to  its  present 
state  of  progress. 

The  symposium’s  opening  session  was 
held  on  Friday,  September  29,  2000,  in 
Brigham  Young  University’s  (BYU) 
Joseph  Smith  Building.  The  session 
opened  with  a  double  quartet  comprised  of 
Concert  Choir  members.  They  sang  a 
hymn  specifically  composed  for  the  sym¬ 
posium  called  “Come  Sound  the  Trump,” 
with  music  by  Janice  Kapp  Perry  and 
lyrics  by  John  V.  Pearson. 

The  keynote  address,  delivered  by 
Elder  Marlin  K.  Jensen  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  Seventy,  followed  the 
musical  number.  Elder  Jensen  began  by 
explaining  that  capturing  the  history  and 
essence  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  a  formidable  task.  He 
equated  the  history  of  the  Church  to  the 
history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 


making  secular  methods  of  analysis  inade¬ 
quate  in  capturing  the  essence  of  Church 
history.  He  commented  on  the  difficulty 
of  striking  a  balance  between  headline¬ 
making  events  and  the  daily  personal 
efforts  of  many  Latter-day  Saints.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  real  history  was  in  those 
simple  and  quiet  lives. 

Two  hours  of  pre.sentations  followed 
the  keynote  address.  There  were  nineteen 
presentations  held  in  six  different  rooms 
throughout  campus.  Sister  Barbara  B. 
Smith,  General  President  of  the  Relief 
Society  (1974-1984),  and  Sister  Shirley  W. 
Thomas,  Counselor  in  the  Relief  Society 
General  Presidency  (1976-1983)  were 
among  the  presenters.  Additionally,  a 
number  of  BYU  professors.  Church 

‘‘A  Sydney  B. 

Sperry 

Symposium  in  the 
year  2100  might 
very  well  refer  to 
the  twenty-first 
century  as  the 
‘Latter-day-Saint 

Century.  ’  ” 


Educational  System  coordinators,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ensign  magazine,  and  Andrew  C. 
Skinner,  Dean  of  Religious  Education  at 
BYU  gave  presentations. 

The  symposium  continued  through 
Saturday,  September  30.  Saturday’s  open¬ 
ing  session  featured  Brent  L.  Top, 
Associate  Dean  of  Religious  Education  at 
BYU,  who  spoke  of  the  Church’s  efforts  to 
fulfill  its  three-fold  mission  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  After  his  remarks,  eighteen  presen¬ 
tations  were  held  in  six  rooms  across  cam¬ 
pus.  Along  with  professors  from  the  Provo 
campus,  professors  from  Ricks  and  BYU- 
Hawaii  also  gave  presentations. 

The  closing  session  was  held  in  the 
Joseph  Smith  building.  The  featured 
speaker  was  Richard  O.  Cowan,  professor 
of  Church  history  and  doctrine  at  BYU. 
His  talk,  titled  “The  Latter-day-Saint 
Century,”  focused  on  the  Church’s  major 
developments  through  the  twentieth  centu¬ 
ry.  He  foresaw  the  future  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  as  very 
promising,  speculating  that  a  Sidney  B. 
Sperry  Symposium  in  the  year  2100  might 
very  well  refer  to  the  twenty-first  century 
as  “The  Latter-day-Saint  Century.” 

Selected  talks  were  taped  for  re-broad¬ 
cast  on  KBYU.  Additionally,  “Come 
Sound  the  Trump”  and  various  presenta¬ 
tions  will  be  compiled  and  published  soon 
after  Christmas.  People  who  did  not 
attend  the  event  may  indirectly  participate 
in  the  symposium’s  spirit  thanks  to  the  re¬ 
broadcasting  and  publishing  of  the  talks. 
Reading  and  watching  the  talks  will  help 
anyone  realize  how  the  Church  came  “out 
of  obscurity”  to  a  vigorous  present  and 
promising  future. 
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Overcoming  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 

by  Marissa  Touchin 


The  devastating  effects  of  malnutrition, 

especially  among  infants  and  children,  are 
still  prevalent  in  many  countries. 
Approximately  800  million  people  in  the 
world  are  affected  by  this  plague.  Many 
organizations  throughout  the  world  are 
battling  against  the  forces  of  hunger.  Here 
at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU),  the 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  Agriculture  and  Food 
Institute  is  using  its  own  approach  in  bat¬ 
tling  hunger. 

Luis  Espinoza,  the  Institute  Director, 
stated,  “The  Benson  Institute  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  by  providing  technical  information 
on  how  to  produce  foods  and  how  to 
improve  nutrition  around  the  world.”' 
The  Institute  was  organized  in  September 
of  1975.  Dallin  H.  Oaks  and  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  who  were  both  members  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  played  a  key  role 
in  organizing  and  founding  the  Benson 
Institute.  Mr.  Benson  spoke  of  the 


Institute’s  mission,  saying,  “Throughout 
the  world  . . .  there  are  vast  resources  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  used  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  The  objective  of  the  Institute  is 
to  use  the  human,  physical,  and  spiritual 
resources  of  BYU  to  help  people  of  the 
world  to  help  themselves  improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives  .  .  .  The  Institute  will 
be  an  agency  of  experimentation  whereby 
agricultural  resources  of  the  various  lands 
can  be  evaluated  and  nutritional  needs 
studied. ”2 

By  collaborating  with  various  universi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  world,  the  Benson 
Institute  is  able  to  accomplish  its  goal. 


The  Benson  Institute  works  with  the  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition  Department, 
Animal  Science  Department,  and 
Agronomy  and  Horticulture  Department 
at  BYU.  The  Benson  Institute  aids  in  pro¬ 
viding  summer  internships  for  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  malnutrition  in  other  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  The  Institute  is  also  cur¬ 
rently  working  with  Mexico’s  Institute  of 
Technology  of  Agriculture  in  Tabasco, 
Mexico;  Guatemala’s  University  of  San 
Carlos  in  Chiquimula;  Ecuador’s 
University  of  the  North  Superior 
Polytechnic  School  of  Chimborazo  and 
University  of  Chimborazo;  Bolivia’s 
University  of  San  Andres,  University  of 
San  Simon,  and  University  of  San 
Francisco  Xavier;  Morocco’s  Hassan  II 
Institute  of  Agronomy  and  Veterinary 
Science;  and  Ghana’s  University  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  Kumasi. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  students  from 
these  institutions  work  with  the  faculty 
members  from  these  institutions  for  a 
semester,  investigating  the  nutritional 
problems  in  nearby  villages. 

The  Benson  Institute  wants  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition  by  teaching  vil¬ 
lagers  better  ways  to  cultivate  food  to 
improve  their  diet.  This  is  how  the 
Institute  is  different  from  other  organiza¬ 
tions  combating  hunger.  The  problem 
with  malnutrition  becomes  prevalent 
when  the  villagers  produce  food  with  high 
nutritional  values  and  sell  it  on  the  market 
in  exchange  for  foods  with  lower  nutri¬ 
tional  values.  Although  hunger  might  be 
satisfied,  overall  nutritional  health  is  lack¬ 
ing.  This  is  where  the  students  come  into 


play.  The  students  study  and  investigate 
the  community  to  find  the  problem.  When 
the  solutions  are  found,  the  students  are 
required  to  write  a  research  paper  based 
on  their  findings  and  prepare  lessons  to 
teach  to  families,  schools,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  communities.  The  villagers  then 
apply  what  they  have  learned  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  cultivation  and  food  nutrition. 

The  students  not  only  provide  better 
living  conditions  for  the  villagers,  they 
also  learn  and  become  more  aware  about 
their  native  countries’  poverty-stricken 
areas.  These  educated  students  have  the 
advantage  in  knowing  how  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  in  their  countries  as  they  apply  what 
they’ve  learned  in  class  to  real-life  situa¬ 
tions,  thus  providing  a  better  future  for 
their  countries. 

The  Benson  Institute  is  responsible  for 
many  success  stories  and  takes  pride  in 
knowing  they  are  able  to  provide  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  to  help  villagers 
change  their  quality  of  life.  The  Benson 
Institute  at  BYU  is  definitely  living  up  to 
its  mission  by  “using  the  human,  physical, 
and  spiritual  resources  in  raising  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  through  improved  nutrition  and 
enlightened  agricultural  practices,”^  as 
stated  by  Dallin  H.  Oaks. 


NOTES 

1.  Luis  Espinoza,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording, 
Provo,  Utah,  September  2000. 

2.  N.  Paul  Johnston.  Benson  Agriculture  and  Food 
Institute,  Benson  Agriculture  and  Food  Institute:  A 
Force  in  Overcoming  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition,  27  July  1999. 

3.  Ibid. 
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Events 


Connecting  with  the  Past: 
Hispanic  Family  History  Conference 

by  Isaura  Arredondo 

“We  work  to  help  the  people  do  their  genealogy;  that’s  our  major  purpose.” 

-Carmen  Quirindongo 
Public  Relations,  Legado  Latino 


Whether  you’re  Latin  or  have  Latin 
roots,  you  can  connect  with  your  past 
through  the  annual  Hispanic  Family 
History  Conference.  This  year’s  confer¬ 
ence,  in  its  third  year,  was  sponsored  by 
Legado  Latino,  a  non-profit  organization 
that  assists  Hispanic  families  around  the 
world  in  their  genealogical  endeavors.  On 
October  14,  2000,  the  Conference  held  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU),  pro¬ 
vided  information  on  Temple  Ready, 
Personal  Ancestry  File  (PAF), 
International  Genealogical  Index  (IGI), 
Catholic  Church  Records,  and  much 
more— all  in  Spanish.  Legado  Latino  tries 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  at  BYU  and  in 
the  Salt  Lake  area,  there  are  many  tools  to 
obtain  genealogical  information;  one 
doesn’t  have  to  return  to  one’s  country  of 
origin  to  find  it.  People  from  varying 
states  were  invited  to  this  conference,  but 
those  who  benefitted  most  were  from  Salt 
Lake,  Provo,  and  surrounding  areas.  The 
conference  was  in  Spanish,  but  classes 
were  also  offered  in  English,  Portuguese, 
and  Italian.  The  conference  offered  pro¬ 
fessional  speakers  in  genealogy  from  other 
places  such  as  Mexico,  Spain,  and  South 
and  Central  America.  These  speakers  are 
invited  to  the  conference  to  assist  in  the 
gathering  of  information  from  each  coun¬ 
try.  This  year,  Legado  Latino  welcomed 
Mr.  Manuel  Ravina  Martin,  the  director  of 
Archivo  Historico  Provincial  (Provincial 
Historical  Archives)  of  CMiz,  Spain, 
whose  expertise  provided  ideas  and  meth¬ 
ods  to  perform  genealogical  research. 

Legado  Latino  is  an  organization  that 
promotes  and  motivates  genealogy  work, 
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especially  among  Hispanics;  “we  work  to 
help  the  people  do  their  genealogy,  that’s 
our  major  purpose,”  said  Carmen 
Quirindongo,  Public  Relations  Leader  for 
Legado  Latino.’  Legado  Latino  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Utah  Genealogical 
Association’s  (UGA),  Hispanic  Chapter. 
Every  year  the  conference  has  a  theme  and 
this  year’s  was  Fortaleciendo  Eslabones 
Farniliares  (Strengthening  Family  Links). 
This  theme  coincides  with  Legado 
Latino’s  slogan,  which  is  Construyendo 
Puentes  Farniliares  (Building  Family 
Bridges).  Legado  Latino  is  not  affiliated 
with  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  but  it  has  the  support  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  helped  advertise  in 
the  Hispanic  wards  of  Utah  Valley.  The 
conference  was  open  to  the  general  public, 
whether  Latter-day  Saint  or  not. 
Quirindongo  said  “we  don’t  speak  of  reli¬ 
gion,  but  the  Church  does  provide  us  with 
speakers. ”2  This  year  they  had  the  support 
of  Elder  D.  Todd  Christofferson, 
Executive  Director  of  The  Family  History 
Department  of  the  Church,  and  Charles 
Didier,  First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy  of  the 
Church;  who  spoke  at  a  Friday  night  devo¬ 
tional  prior  to  the  Conference. 

What  was  once  a  small  group  of 
friends  who  did  genealogy  work  together, 
expanded  into  a  world-known  organiza¬ 
tion.  Quirindongo  said,  “we  got  together 
and  thought  that  it  would  be  great  if  we 
could  give  classes,  so  we  started  giving 
classes  at  the  Eldred  Center  in  Provo. 
Then  we  would  help  as  consultants  at  the 
BYU  genealogy  library.  And  then  we 
thought  we  should  start  a  conference 


because,  in  reality,  there  were  enough  peo¬ 
ple  in  need  of  it. ”2  Since  then,  Legado 
Latino  successfully  sponsored  three  con¬ 
ferences  whose  expenses  are  taken  care  of 
by  generous  donors. 

Legado  Latino  offers  courses  every 
second  Thursday  of  the  month  in  the 
Eldred  Center  in  Provo.  Help  is  also 
offered  every  second  and  fourth  Sundays 
of  the  month  at  the  BYU  genealogy  library 
for  Hispanics  who  speak  little  or  no 
English.  Quirindongo  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Legado  Latino  is  trying  to  create  a 
bridge  between  the  existing  facilities  that 
exist  and  Hispanics.  Legado  Latino  has  a 
goal  of  helping  Hispanics  cross  language 
barriers  by  training  them  and  helping  them 
better  understand  genealogy  so  that  in  the 
future  they  will  be  able  to  help  those  who 
have  recently  arrived  from  Central  and 
South  America.  Legado  Latino’s  efforts 
with  the  Hispanic  Genealogical 
Conference  in  building  bridges  through 
genealogy  is  paving  the  path  to  a  success¬ 
ful  future.  For  more  information  on 
Legado  Latino  and  the  Hispanic 
Genealogical  Conference,  contact 
President  Marcia  Chavez:  1503  South  135 
West,  Orem,  UT,  84058-7464. 

NOTES 

1 .  Carmen  Quirindongo,  interview  by  author,  tape  record¬ 
ing,  Provo.  Utah,  14  October  2000. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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Events 


_ Taste  of  the  Islands 

by  Bettylou  Betham 


On  October  14,  a  taste  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  was  ready  for  sampling  in  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center  Terrace. 
Everyone  in  the  community,  including 
families,  students,  and  alumni,  gathered 
together  to  join  in  the  festivities.  Songs, 
dances,  and  informational  booths  from  the 
islands  of  Samoa,  Tonga,  New  Zealand, 
Fiji,  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii  were  featured  at 
this  event.  Delicious  Polynesian  delica¬ 
cies  were  served,  and  muscular  Polynesian 
men  were  ready  to  be  soaked  at  the  dunk¬ 
ing  booth  during  Polyfest  2000.  It  was  an 
evening  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Polynesia, 
a  feeling  of  love  for  one  another. 

Polyfest  is  one  of  the  many  big  events 
sponsored  yearly  by  the  Polynesian  Club. 
The  first  Polyfest  was  held  in  1998,  and  it 
has  grown  into  a  huge  extravaganza  on 
campus.  The  goals  of  Polyfest  are  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  inform  the  students  of  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  and  those  in  the 
local  community  about  the  Polynesian  cul¬ 
ture  and  bring  Polynesian  Club  members 
together. 

Booths  were  displayed  to  capture  and 
represent  various  aspects  of  the  Islands  of 
Polynesia.  The  AIo  O  Samoa  Club 
(Friends  of  Samoa)  represented  the  island 
of  Samoa  by  displaying  cultural  fine  mats, 
lava  lavas,  lauhala  fans,  cultural  weapons, 
and  traditional  dancing  accessories.  They 
answered  questions  about  Samoa  and  pro¬ 


vided  free  samples  of  Panipopo  (coconut 
bun),  a  delicious  Samoan  dish.  The  Tahiti 
booth  held  a  silent  auction  for  an  authentic 
black  Tahitian  pearl  which  had  been 
donated  to  the  club.  Poi  balls  were  swing¬ 
ing  left,  right,  and  all  around  at  the  New 
Zealand  booth.  The  delicious  Otai  drink 
was  served  at  the  booth  of  Tonga,  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Tongan  language  class  at 
BYU  volunteered  to  answer  questions 
about  the  Tongan  culture.  Hawaiian  ties, 
fabric  flowers,  and  aloha  crafts  represent¬ 
ing  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  were  on  display 
and  sold  at  the  Polyfest.  Exquisite 
Polynesian  artwork  created  and  designed 
by  BYU  students  was  on  exhibit  for  view¬ 
ing  pleasure.  To  add  to  the  festive  scene, 
cotton  candy  and  popcorn  were  sold. 

While  many  learned  from  these  dis¬ 
plays,  others  watched  a  variety  of  dances 
being  performed  on  stage. 
Polynesian  Club  members  per¬ 
formed  the  Samoan  slap  dance, 
the  New  Zealand  haka,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Hawaiian  hula,  and  the 
cultural  Tahitian  dance.  Those 
who  were  feeling  the  spirit  of 
Polynesia  were  invited  on 
stage  to  join  in  the  dancing. 
Models  representing  different 
islands  strutted  along  the  run¬ 
way  in  the  Polynesian  fashion 
show.  They  modeled  tradi¬ 
tional  costumes,  moving  to  the 


modern  sounds  of  the  islands. 
Meaalii  Toelupe,  a  junior  from 
Orange  County,  California, 
majoring  in  sociology,  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  the  fashion 
show.  She  said,  “the  costumes 
were  so  authentic  and  tradi¬ 
tional,  and  they  represented  the 
Polynesian  Islands  very  well.” 

All  who  attended 
enjoyed  an  amazing  evening  at 
Polyfest  2000.  Families,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  alumni  were  pleased 
with  the  array  of  Polynesian  culture  they 
experienced.  Polynesian  Club  President, 
Andrea  Uale,  a  junior  from  Hawaii  Kai, 
Hawaii,  majoring  in  music  education,  was 
extremely  happy  with  the  outcome  of 
Polyfest  2000.  She  said,  “it  took  months 
of  preparation  and  planning,  but  the 


turnout  surpassed  all  our  expectations,  and 
we  accomplished  the  goals  that  we’ve  set. 
We  were  able  to  educate  the  community 
and  students  of  BYU  about  our  Polynesian 
culture  and  traditions  and  bring  together 
the  members  of  our  club.”  Polyfest  2000 
was  a  huge  success  and  will  continue  its 
cultural  tradition  through  the  coming 
years. 
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_ Honoring  a  Humanitarian 

by  Iris  Whitlock 


Can  you  imagine  being  one  of  the  few 
U.S.  citizens  allowed  in  China  during  its 
early  communist  era?  It  would  be  difficult 
leaving  a  world  of  freedom  and  peace  and 
arriving  in  a  land  of  unrest  and  uncertainty. 
Japan  had  attacked  Shanghai;  warlords  ter¬ 
rorized  China’s  countryside;  hundreds  of 
Chinese  college  students  rallied  against 
Japanese  imperialism.  Communist  leaders 
such  as  Mao  Zedong  and  Zhu  De  came  to 
power.  Helen  Foster  Snow  was  one  of  the 
few  who  were  allowed  in  China  to  conduct 
extensive  interviews  with  these  leaders, 
gathering  their  opinions  on  the  war.  Her 
writings  are  especially  important  because 
she  was  one  of  the  few  foreigners  to  eye¬ 
witness  the  chaos  in  the  beginning  of 
China’s  communist  era.' 

The  L.  Tom  Perry  Special  Collections 
at  the  Brigham  Young  University  Harold 
B.  Lee  Library  is  honoring  Helen  Foster 
Snow  for  her  significant  role  in  shedding 
light  on  the  world  of  communist  China  in 
the  1930s.  A  two-day  symposium  was  also 
held  in  honor  of  this  brave  humanitarian  as 
an  opening  to  the  new  exhibit.  Opening 
events  for  the  exhibit  included  a  sympo¬ 
sium  held  on  October  26  and  27.  “The 


symposium  went  very  well  .  .  .  there  were 
about  25  visitors  from  mainland  China  and 
ten  scholars  from  as  far  away  as  Sweden 
present,’’  said  Harvard  Heath,  curator  for 
Special  Collections.  The  documentary 
film,  “Helen  Foster  Snow;  Witness  to 
Revolution’’  was  also  screened  for  the  first 
time  at  the  symposium.  The  exhibit  in 
Special  Collections  contains  many  mean¬ 
ingful  artifacts  from  Snow’s  life,  from  her 
Japanese  wedding  dress  to  her  earliest 
published  writings— The  magazine 
Democracy. 

Snow  was  a  native  of  Utah,  raised  with 
a  strong  Latter-day  Saint  heritage.  Her 
parents  taught  her  hard  work  and  determi¬ 
nation.  Helen  studied  many  languages  in 
school  and  took  the  Foreign  Service  Exam 
which  helped  increase  her  chances  of 
working  abroad.  After  being  employed 
with  a  member  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  Snow  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  work  as  secretary  for  an  American- 
based  company  located  in  Shanghai, 
China. 2 

As  one  of  the  first  female  American 
journalists  in  China,  Snow  was  determined 
to  exert  a  positive  influence  there.  She  and 
her  husband  wanted  to  find 
some  way  of  helping  the 
Chinese  citizens.  Due  to 
Japanese  aggression  on 
China,  Snow  was  luckily 
able  to  organize  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  student  movement 
at  Yanjing  University,  in 
Shanghai.  During  her  stay  in 
China,  Helen  completed 
works  such  as  Inside  Red 
China,  My  China  Years,  and 
China  Builds  for 
Democracy:  A  Story  of 
Cooperative  Industry.?: 

These  books  are  among 
those  displayed  at  the  exhibit 


in  her  honor.  Every  artifact  symbolizes 
the  hard  work,  loyalty,  and  determination 
which  was  evident  in  Snow’s  life.  One  of 
the  many  unique  items  on  display  is  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  first  lady,  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
In  the  letter,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  thanked  Snow 
for  the  service  rendered  in  China  and  stat¬ 
ed  how  impressed  she  was  with  Helen’s 
accomplishments.  Another  item  displayed 
is  her  infamous  leopard  skin  Jacket.  This 
“trademark”  of  Snow’s  was  always  worn 
while  protesting  with  students  at  Yanjing 
University.  Also  shown  is  her  elegant 
Japanese  kimono,  which  she  wore  on  her 
wedding  day.  Helen  was  obviously  deeply 
immersed  in  the  Asian  culture.  Some  of 
the  original  black  and  white  photos  of 
actual  students  in  Beijing  are  also  dis¬ 
played,  depicting  the  reality  of  the  protest¬ 
ing.  This  exhibit  is  proof  that  Helen 
Foster  Snow  was  deeply  dedicated  to  her 
work  in  China. 

Lu  Cui,  former  vice  president  of  the 
China  People’s  Association  for  Friendship 
with  Foreign  Countries  once  commented, 
“We  will  remember  you  forever.  You  are 
one  of  the  earliest  builders  of  the  bridge  of 
Sino-American  people’s  friendship.  May 
this  bridge  extend  to  future  generations.”^ 
Helen’s  contributions  will  always  be 
remembered  by  those  she  served. 

Special  Collections  plans  to  display  the 
Helen  Foster  Snow  exhibit  until  the  end  of 
January  2001.  For  information,  call  378- 
3514  or  visit  the  library’s  website  at 
www.lib.byu.edu/byline/spec_coll.html. 

NOTES 

1 .  Harvard  Heath  and  Lisa  Lyons,  Brigham  Young 
University  Library,  Helen  Foster  Snow:  Witness  to 
Revolution.  2000. 

2.  Harvard  Heath,  Brigham  Young  University  Library,  A 
Symposium-Helen  Foster  Snow:  Witness  to  a  Revolution, 
2000. 

3.  Helen  Foster  Snow:  Witness  to  Revolution.  Ptovo: 

KB  YU  and  Combat  Films,  2000. 

4.  See  note  1 . 


Helen  Foster  Snow  interviews  Wu-Tieh-Cheng,  mayor  of  Shanghai. 
Snow  aided  in  forming  positive  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China  white  interviewing  many  communist  leaders. 
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Events 


Visit  from  a  Dignitary 

by  Bettylou  Betham 

Samoa’s  Prime  Minister 


at  BYU 


Songs  from  the  island  of  Samoa  were 
sung,  and  beautiful  fresh  flower  leis  were 
at  hand  to  welcome  and  honor  Tuilaepa 
Sailele  Maliegaoi,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Samoa.  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  students,  employees,  and  local 
Samoan  residents  anticipated  and  prepared 
for  the  visit  of  this  noble  dignitary.  As  he 
arrived  on  the  steps  of  the  Abraham  Smoot 
Building  (ASB),  he  was  greeted  by  BYU 
President  Merrill  J.  Bateman  and  Church 
Pacific  Area  President  Quentin  L.  Cook. 

The  Prime  Minister  Tuilaepa  present¬ 
ed  a  lecture  on  “Conflict  between  customs 
and  traditions  in  the  Westminister  System 
of  the  South  Pacific  and  the  likelihood  of 
similar  problems  arising  in  Samoa.”  He 
gave  interesting  insights  on  Samoan  and 
South  Pacific  political  issues.  Although 
not  a  member  of  The  Church  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  he  expressed  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  Church  promoting  good  val¬ 
ues  and  creating  programs  for  the  youth. 
He  delivered  his  lecture  with  a  bit  of 
humor  and  opened  the  floor  to  questions. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Sisifo 
Penerosa,  President  of  the  Alo  O  Samoa 
Club  (friends  of  Samoa),  presented  the 
Prime  Minister  with  two  books  (about 
Utah  and  BYU)  signed  by  the  BYU  stu¬ 
dent  members  of  the  club. 

BYU  incorporated  cultural  traditions 
in  welcoming  their  esteemed  guest.  After 
the  lecture  a  luncheon  was  held  in  honor  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  where  President 
Bateman  presented  the  Prime  Minister 


with  books,  a  plaque,  and  a  cougar  jacket. 
Immediately  following,  a  traditional  Su’a 
was  performed.  Samoan  High  Chief, 
Laumatia  Manu,  a  BYU-Hawaii  alumnus, 
conducted  the  ceremony  on  behalf  of  BYU 
Samoan  students.  The  Su’a  welcomed  the 
Prime  Minister  with  a  chiefly  oratory  and 
symbolic  gifts  of  coconut,  tapa  cloth, 
chicken,  taro,  cash,  and  traditional  Samoan 
fine  mats.  The  Su’a  is  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  protocol  to  honor  and  show 
respect  for  a  Samoan  dignitary.  Samoan 
residents  and  the  Alo  O  Samoa  Club 
worked  together  and  contributed  selflessly 
to  perform  the  traditional  Su  ’a  ceremony. 

The  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  a 
great  experience  for  students  at  BYU. 
Bethany  Malae,  a  senior  from  Aua, 
American  Samoa,  majoring  in  internation¬ 
al  politics,  expressed  her  appreciation  of 
his  visit:  “It  was  exciting  to  see  a  Samoan 
leader  of  his  status  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  I’m  extremely  happy  to  see 
the  Church  recognize  a  Samoan  diplomat. 
It  was  a  once-in-a-lifetime  experience.” 
Tommy  Scanln,  cabinet  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Samoa  comment¬ 
ed,  “we  were  totally  surprised  and  deeply 
touched  by  the  welcome  of  BYU,  and  to 
be  honored  by  the  traditional  Su  ’a  ceremo¬ 
ny.  Faafetai  Lava  tele  ia  ou  tou  uma  [our 
heartfelt  appreciation  to  all].” 


L-R:  Financial  Secretary  Hinauri  Petana,  Prime  Minister 
Tuilaepa,  BYU  President  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  Pacific 
Area  President  Quentin  L.  Cook,  Central  Bank  of  Samoa 
Governor  Tommy  Scanlan,  Elder  Ron  Halverson. 
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Programming 


PALS  at  your 

SeAAilcey 


by  Bettylou  Betham 

Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you 
rode  a  bike  or  drove  a  ear?  Can  you 
remember  the  feeling  of  excitement  and 
anticipation  of  doing  something  new  and 
different?  For  the  majority  of  us  who 
experienced  these  moments  in  our  lives, 
we  also  remember  the  fear  that  went  along 
with  the  experience.  All  different  fears 
raced  our  minds:  the  fear  of  getting  hurt, 
the  fear  of  never  making  it,  but  especially 
the  fear  of  taking  the  first  step.  Students 
starting  their  first  semester  in  college  may 
be  reliving  some  of  these  emotions. 

Many  of  the  incoming  freshmen  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  experi¬ 
ence  the  shocking  reality  known  as  college 
life.  They  find  out  that  the  transition  from 
high  school  to  college  is  different  than 
expected,  classes  are  difficult  to  find,  no 
one  looks  familiar,  and  mom  and  dad  are 
not  around.  Well,  at  least  that  was  the 
reality  I  faced.  What  really  added  to  my 
whole  experience  was  the  factor  of  being  a 
minority  and  coming  from  a  whole  differ¬ 
ent  atmosphere. 

The  offices  of  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  and  Women’s  Services 
and  Resources  (WSR)  concluded  that 
many  new  freshmen  women  were  having 
difficulties  adapting  to  the  college  scene. 
They  worked  together  in  creating  a  pro¬ 
gram  called  Peers  Are  Leaders  in  Service 
(PALS)  to  help  multicultural  freshmen 
women  adjust  to  college  life  and  over¬ 
come  their  many  fears.  The  mission  state¬ 


ment  states  that  PALS  “is  a  peer  mentoring 
program  designed  to  provide  support, 
information,  and  vision  to  multicultural 
freshmen  women  at  BYU.  PALS  seeks  to 
increase  retention  of  these  students  by  pro¬ 
moting  academic,  personal,  spiritual,  and 
emotional  growth.”' 

This  PALS  program  is  a  volunteer  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  upperclass  women  are 
paired  with  multicultural  freshmen  women 
of  similar  interests,  specifically  to  help 
them  make  a  smooth  transition  to  BYU 
college  life.  The  mentor  plays  the  role  of 
a  guide,  someone  who  cares,  a  responsible 
adult,  and  a  wise  and  trusted  friend.  Each 
mentor  contacts  her  freshmen  student 
before  she  arrives  at  BYU  to  answer  any 
questions  that  she  might  have.  Once  at 
BYU,  the  pairs  meet  together  at  least  once 
a  week  to  discuss  each  girl’s  progress  and 
any  other  concerns  on  her  mind.  Group 
activities  are  held  every  month  so  that 
mentors  and  their  partners  may  attend 
together  and  have  fun  with  other  program 
participants. 

This  year’s  PALS  program  started  with 
an  opening  social,  a  full-charged  blast  of 
fun  and  excitement.  It  began  with  dinner 
prepared  for  the  mentors  and  their  girls  by 
the  wonderful  PALS  coordinators: 
Adrienne  Sotuyo,  Kristie  Gordon,  and 
Michaele  Wheeler.  After  dinner,  partici¬ 
pants  went  on  a  scavenger  hunt  across 
campus  to  find  historical  sites  and  monu¬ 
ments.  While  doing  so,  they  got  to  know 


more  about  the  campus  and  each  other. 
Adrienne  Sotuyo,  one  of  the  program 
coordinators,  was  very  happy  with  the  out¬ 
come:  “It  turned  out  very  well  with  sev¬ 
enty  girls  that  showed  up.  We  really 
worked  hard  to  prepare  and  organized  the 
program  so  the  participants  could  get  into 
it  and  have  fun.”  There  will  be  more  activ¬ 
ities  every  month  throughout  the  year, 
including  a  Culture  Potluck  Dinner, 
Christmas  Service  Activity,  Indoor 
Olympics,  Valentine’s  Day  Service 
Activity,  and  more.  Katalina  Takuvaka,  a 
freshman  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
attended  the  opening  social  and  really 
enjoyed  herself:  “It  was  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  new  friends  and  get  to  know 
my  mentor.  During  the  scavenger  hunt  I 
finally  got  to  know  the  history  behind  the 
monuments  on  campus,  which  was  cool!” 

As  the  program  continues  to  grow  and 
develop,  more  female  students  will  be 
informed  and  will  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  help  and  service  that  is  avail¬ 
able.  With  the  PALS  program  as  their 
resource,  multicultural  freshmen  women 
can  feel  confident  that  fear  will  be  non¬ 
existent  in  their  college  experience. 

NOTES 

1 .  Women’s  Services  and  Resources  Homepage, 
(http://www,byu.edu/wsr/pals/mentinfo.htm). 
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by  Isaura  Arredondo 


It’s  time  to  move  back  into  the  dorms, 
meet  new  roommates,  get  familiar  with  the 
campus  (again),  and  meet  more  profes¬ 
sors.  Of  the  133  SOAR  1999  (Summer 
Of  Academic  Refinement)  participants,  79 
are  now  full-fledged  freshmen  students  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU). 

On  September  8,  2000,  participants  of 
SOAR  1999  were  able  to  reunite,  rekindle 
friendships,  and  also  express  their  con¬ 
cerns,  anxieties,  and  excitements  about 
their  beginning  experience  at  BYU. 
Although  nothing  can  totally  prepare  a 
student  for  college  because  everyone’s 
experience  is  different,  students  at  the 
reunion  felt  SOAR  had  prepared  them  a 
great  deal  for  BYU.  Bryn  Huntington,  a 
freshman  from  Mission  Viejo,  California, 
felt  that  “they  [the  SOAR  staff]  tell  you 
everything  you  need  to  know  for  registra¬ 
tion  and  where  everything  is,  so  I  came  to 
BYU  with  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  was 
going  on.  I  had  already  been  here.  I  was 
surprised  at  how  well  [SOAR]  had  pre¬ 
pared  me.’’ 

The  concerns  and  anxieties  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  new  students  are  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  SOAR  counselors  who 
are  upperclassmen  at  BYU.  These  men¬ 
tors  give  encouragement,  advice,  and,  at 
times,  tutoring  assistance  to  past  partici¬ 
pants.  Michaele  Wheeler,  a  1999  SOAR 
counselor  said  that  “it’s  really  exciting  to 
see  [the  participants]  on  campus,  especial¬ 
ly  when  they  recognize  you  and  talk  to  you 
about  their  new  experience  here.  In  some 
of  the  students  I’ve  seen  a  physical 
growth,  and  in  others  I’ve  seen  personal 
growth;  they’re  more  scholastically  ready 
to  be  here.  One  of  my  girls  is  actually  in 
one  of  my  classes!”  Being  a  SOAR  coun¬ 
selor  somehow  instills  a  little  bit  of 
parental  responsibility  in  a  person. 
Richard  Rowley,  also  a  1999  counselor, 
feels  “like  a  parent,  seeing  my  little  kids 
just  running  around.  I  feel  like  I  have  to 
take  care  of  them.  I  want  to  take  care  of 
all  their  needs,  but  sometimes  it’s  best  to 
turn  their  needs  over  to  their  counselors  in 
the  Multicultural  Student  Services  who 


can  help  them  better.  I’ve  found  that  I 
always  want  to  be  involved  with  what 
they’re  doing.  I  feel  like  part  of  their  col¬ 
lege  experience,  that’s  why  I’m  glad  I’m 
still  here.”  Being  part  of  a  participant’s 
college  experience  is  what  SOAR  is  all 
about.  Not  only  did  SOAR  help  these  par¬ 
ticipants  prepare  academically,  but  also 
spiritually  to  enter  a  university  whose 
aims  are  based  on  lifelong  values.  While 
at  SOAR  they  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  the  local  community,  attend  campus 
firesides,  and  have  nightly  devotionals 
(activities  which  they  will  also  find  now  as 
students  at  BYU). 

SOAR  is  sponsored  by  BYU’s 
Multicultural  Student  Services  depart¬ 
ment.  The  program  offers  high  school 
juniors  of  American  minority  descent  a 
week-long  summer  program  before  their 
senior  year.  The  program  centers  around 
the  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education  and  provides 
potential  students  an  opportunity  to  see  if 
BYU  is  the  right  fit  for  their  future  educa¬ 
tional  goals.  A  typical  SOAR  session 
begins  as  participants  from  all  fifty  states 
move  into  the  dorms.  Not  only  do  partic¬ 
ipants  come  from  different  states,  but  they 
all  differ  in  culture  and  tradition.  From 
Texas  or  California  Latinos,  to  Navajos 
and  Apaches  from  New  Mexico,  these  stu¬ 


dents  come  to  SOAR  ready  to  learn  about 
other  cultures  as  well  as  academics.  The 
participants  attend  classes  that  help  them 
prepare  for  the  ACT  exam,  which  is  taken 
at  the  end  of  each  SOAR  session.  These 
classes  consist  of  reading,  English,  math, 
and  science.  Participants  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  several  different  acad¬ 
emic  tours  allowing  them  to  explore  their 
majors  of  interest  and  also  meet  profes¬ 
sors  who  teach  some  of  the  classes.  Some 
students  also  get  hands  on  experience  in 
the  Engineering  and  Chemistry 
Departments. 

An  opportunity  to  be  part  of  the  2001 
session  of  SOAR  is  coming  up  soon. 
Students  who  are  interested  must  be  of 
American  minority  descent;  be  a  high 
school  junior  during  the  2000-2001  school 
year;  be  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  resi¬ 
dents;  have  a  cumulative  high  school  GPA 
of  3.2;  be  endorsed  by  their  ecclesiastical 
leader;  and  commit  to  follow  BYU  Honor 
Code  standards.  For  more  information  on 
SOAR,  visit  the  website  at  www.byu.edu/ 
stlife/campuslife/multi/.  Students  who 
participate  in  SOAR  2001  and  later  attend 
BYU,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
together  as  freshman  at  their  SOAR 
reunion  in  2002! 
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■: 

RETREAT 

by  Bettylou  Betham 


“First  annual  retreat  for  the  freshmen,” 
answered  Jim  Slaughter  the  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS)  Assistant  Director, 
when  asked  about  the  Multicultural 
Freshmen  Retreat.  The  retreat  was  held 
September  15-16,  2000,  and  it’s  a  new 


Freshmen  at  the  retreat  take  a  quick  break  from  their  exciting  activities  to  shine  a  bright  smile  for  the 

camera. 


MSS  program.  It  has  never  been  done 
before,  and  this  year  was  the  guinea  pig  of 
years  to  come.  The  experiment  was  orga¬ 
nized  by  Jim  Slaughter  who  had  the  idea 
for  this  event  for  quite  a  while  and  finally 
decided  to  act  on  it  when  the  time  and  the 
resources  were  right.  Thank  goodness  he 
did;  because,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess  for  all  those  who  participated. 

The  counselors  in  MSS  wanted  to 
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empower  the  students  with  confidence  as 
freshmen  started  their  new  academic  year 
at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU).  In 
accomplishing  their  goal,  they  wanted  to 
make  the  students  aware  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  good  academic  standing  by 
informing  the  freshmen  about  available 
resources  on  campus.  These  resources 
help  students  with  academic  and  moral 
support  in  their  endeavors.  Multicultural 
freshmen  are  often  so  overwhelmed  with 
new-found  responsibilities  that  it  becomes 
hard  to  maintain  focus  on  their  priorities. 
Experience  from  the  past  has  shown  that 
the  first  year  of  a  student’s  college  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  most  difficult.  It’s  like  a  child’s 
first  swim:  it’s  extremely  challenging,  but 
with  time  and  the  right  instruction  it 
becomes  a  joy.  The  MSS  staff  kept  that 
fact  in  mind  when  planning  all  aspects  of 
the  event. 

During  the  retreat.  Student  Life  Vice 
President,  Janet  Scharman,  spoke  to  the 
students  about  the  purpose  of  Multicultural 
Student  Services  at  BYU  and  motivated 
the  freshmen  with  her  inspiring  words. 
Vernon  Heperi,  Director  of  Multicultural 
Student  Services,  reminded  the  students 
not  to  forget  their  cultural  identity  while  at 
BYU. 

The  retreat  consisted  of  informative 
workshops  and  activities  which  gave  fresh¬ 
men  the  opportunities  to  interact  with  each 
other  and  mentors  as  well.  Before  the 
freshmen  arrived  at  Timp  Lodge,  they  were 
grouped  with  a  pair  of  mentors.  The  men¬ 
tors  who  attended  the  retreat  (upperclass 
multicultural  students  at  BYU)  are  heavily 
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involved  with  spiritual,  academic,  and 
social  activities  and  very  good  examples 
for  freshmen.  William  Ka’aumoana 
Varner,  a  senior  from  Azusa,  California, 
majoring  in  visual  arts,  was  one  of  the 
mentors  at  the  retreat.  He  thought  it  was 
fun  and  informative:  “It  was  fun  to  inter¬ 
act  with  the  freshmen  and  feel  their  enthu¬ 
siasm.  If  I  had  this  when  I  was  a  fresh¬ 
man,  my  first  semester  wouldn’t  have 
been  as  difficult  but  more  productive.” 
Having  the  mentors  present  at  the  retreat 
was  like  having  a  big  brother  or  sister  for 
each  participant. 

The  freshmen  also  participated  in 
activities  like  the  “iron  rod  walk,” 
which  focused  on  the  values  of  trust  and 
faith.  The  new  students  were  able  to  see 
the  Multicultural  Student  Organization 
(MSO)  perform  various  cultural  numbers, 
which  included  a  fire  knife  dance.  These 
opening  activities  broke  the  ice  among  the 
participants  and  made  them  feel  more 
comfortable. 

The  workshops,  which  were  very 
informative,  were  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  retreat.  There  were  four  workshops: 
relationships,  academic  resources,  leader¬ 
ship  goals,  and  coping  with  stress.  LaNae 
Valentine,  Coordinator  of  Women 
Services  and  Resources  (WSR),  gave  a 
workshop  on  relationships  and  informed 
the  new  students  of  the  different  programs 
available  on  campus  for  women.  Alberto 


T.  Puertas,  who  works  in  the  Counseling 
and  Career  Center,  taught  a  workshop 
which  helped  students  with  effective  study 
and  learning,  career  explorations,  and  col¬ 
lege  skills.  Brent  Barclay  works  with  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Student 
Association  (BYUSA)  and  offered  a 
workshop  on  leadership,  goals,  and 
involvement.  Mike  Maughan  of  the 
Counseling  and  Career  Center  gave  some 
tips  on  effective  ways  to  cope  with  stress 
and  spoke  about  the  various  counseling 
options  available  to  students.  These  work¬ 
shops  helped  inform  the  students  of 
resources  available  to  service  their  acade¬ 
mic  and  social  needs. 

Besides  having  fun,  the  freshmen 
gained  motivation  for  the  upcoming  year 
to  achieve  academic  excellence.  They 
were  also  able  to  meet  other  multicultural 
freshmen,  expanding  their  circle  of 
friends.  Maua  Talimatasi,  a  freshman 
from  Missouri,  Indiana,  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  attend  the  retreat:  “I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
through  the  whole  event,  but  especially  on 
the  silent  hike  when  we  had  to  follow  the 
iron  rod.  I  real¬ 
ized  that  in  col¬ 
lege  we  can’t 
depend  entirely 
on  ourselves, 
but  there  is 
always  help  out 
there  and  the 
Lord’s  guid¬ 
ance  to  lead  us 
through.” 

Malia  Andrus, 
a  freshman 
from  Kaneohe, 

Hawaii,  really 
enjoyed  the 
workshops. 

She  said,  “the 
presenters  gave 
us  a  lot  of  use¬ 
ful  informa¬ 


tion,  so  if  we  need  help  we  know  what  to 
do  and  where  to  go.”  The  retreat  also 
helped  the  students  get  a  better  idea  about 
their  individual  responsibility  in  meeting 
their  academic  goals  and  how  to  be  more 
independent. 

The  students  were  enthusiastic 
throughout  the  retreat,  and  positive  energy 
definitely  filled  the  air.  Marina 
Rodriguez,  a  senior  from  Elko,  Nevada, 
majoring  in  Spanish  and  Alisha  Pixton,  a 
junior  from  Poulsbo,  Washington,  major¬ 
ing  in  recreational  management,  played  a 
vital  part  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  retreat.  They  worked  with  Jim 
Slaughter  in  coordinating,  advertising,  and 
planning  the  event  and  were  pleased  with 
the  outcome:  “Everything  was  awesome, 
and  the  evaluation  was  all  positive.” 

This  year’s  multicultural  freshmen 
retreat  was  a  success  and  will  certainly 
continue  in  coming  years.  Making  new 
friends  and  expanding  their  knowledge 
about  BYU  will  help  these  freshmen  in 
their  first  semester  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  their  college  experience. 
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Multicultural  Student  Spo 


Joelynn  Naki 


b\  Gabriel  Gonzalez 


I  met  with  Joelynn  in  front  of  the 
Multicultural  Student  Services 
(MSS)  office  on  a  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  She  was  wearing  corduroy 
pants,  had  her  hair  tied  into  a  bun, 
and  was  her  usual  unassuming  self.  We  sat 
down  in  the  seats  across  from  the 
International  Services  Office.  She  smiled 
and  said.  "1  can’t  believe  you  wanna  write 
about  me.  I'm  not  very  popular  or  even 
that  impiottant  to  have  this  privilege.” 

In  the  half  hour  to  come,  she  would  tell 
me  about  her  life,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  her  story  needed  to  be 
told.  She  began  by  giving  me  some  basic 
background  about  herself.  She  was  bom 
in  Oahu.  Hawaii,  but  raised  in  Maui.  She 
•-  majoring  in  marriage,  family,  and 
iiuman  development. 

As  for  her  family,  she  is  the  oldest  of 
■■  children.  She  is  the  only  member  of 
The  Qiurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 


Saints  in  her  family.  Before  becoming  a 
member,  she  always  had  an  interest  in  the 
Church  because  she  had  a  lot  of  Latter-day 
Saint  friends  who  were  good  people,  but 
she  often  heard  others  speaking  negatively 
about  the  Church.  She  wondered  why 
such  good  people  had  such  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion.  During  her  parents  divorce,  she 
began  to  draw  strength  from  her  friends’ 
families.  Joelynn  started  asking  more  and 
more  questions  about  the  Church  until  she 
was  introduced  to  the  missionaries.  She 
was  baptized  in  1992.  at  the  age  of  16. 

At  this  point  in  her  story,  Joelynn  hesi¬ 
tated  and  asked,  “Is  all  of  this  going  to  get 
printed?”  1  assured  her  that  we  were  not 
going  to  slander  her  in  any  way.  Of 
course,  she  knew  that,  and  continued 
telling  me  about  how  she  moved  in  with  a 
Latter-day  Saint  family  who  fell  away 
from  the  Church.  They  exposed  her  to  a 
lot  of  anti-Mormonism.  She  also  began 
attending  the  University  of  Hawaii  at 
Manoa  where  there  were  very  few  Church 
members.  Gradually,  she  stopped  attend¬ 
ing  Church  meetings. 

Joelynn’s  life  took  a  violent  turn  when 
she  suffered  a  brain  hemorrhage  in  1996. 
As  a  result,  she  fell  into  a  coma.  The  hem¬ 
orrhage  paralyzed  the  left  side  of  her  body. 
She  was  suddenly  faced  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crisis.  Joelynn  had  been  very  active, 
heavily  involved  in  sports  and  other 
school  activities.  Now  she  had  to  learn 
everything  from  scratch:  walking,  talking, 
writing,  reading.  The  doctors  had  told  her 
she  would  never  walk  again,  but  she 
became  determined  to  prove  them  wrong. 
She  made  it  her  goal  to  work  hard  and 
achieve  what  others  claimed  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  She  did  have  feelings  of  anger  and 
self-pity,  but  in  time,  she  began  drawing 
strength  from  friends  and  family  who 
helped  her  look  to  God  and  the  gospel. 


“All  of  this  has  happened  to  me  for  a  rea¬ 
son,  I  know  now.  I  know  how  it  feels  to 
[become  a  member  of  the  Church],  the 
love  that’s  important  for  members,  why 
the  gospel  is  important,”  she  reflected. 

A  year  to  the  month  after  her  hemor¬ 
rhage,  Joelynn  boarded  a  plane  to  serve  as 
a  full-time  missionary  for  the  Church  in 
the  Denver,  Colorado  area.  Once  she 
completed  her  mission  in  May  1999,  a 
number  of  questions  arose,  such  as  where 
to  continue  her  education.  She  could  have 
returned  to  Hawaii,  but  she  felt  strongly 
that  she  needed  to  attend  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU). 

Joelynn’s  BYU  experience  has  been 
challenging  but  rewarding.  She  has  expe¬ 
rienced  culture  shock  as  she  went  from 
being  part  of  the  majority  to  being  a 
minority.  She  needed  to  adapt  to  her  new 
surroundings,  and  many  people  helped  her 
in  that  process.  At  BYU  she  has  learned 
that  “when  we  try  to  understand  different 
people  and  their  backgrounds  we  gain  a 
greater  respect  for  other  people  .  .  .  Then 
we  can  become  one  and  unified  as  a  peo¬ 
ple.  We  still  need  to  be  individuals  and 
achieve  our  goals.  I  can  achieve  my  goals 
without  losing  my  own  identity.” 

I  nodded  in  agreement.  The  interview 
had  run  its  course,  and  I  was  glad  to  have 
heard  Joelynn’s  story.  I  thanked  her  for 
her  time  and  headed  back  to  the  MSS 
office.  She  walked  with  me.  “I’m  gonna 
say  hi  to  the  people  in  there,”  she  said. 
Everyone  was  glad  to  see  her.  How  could 
they  not  have  been?  It  was,  after  all,  qui¬ 
etly  strong  and  inspiring  Joelynn. 
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Samuel 


Howard 


by  Carolina  Nutiez  Hulet 

When  asked  how  he 
became  interested  in 
digital  animation, 
Samuel  Howard,  a 
senior  at  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU),  answered 
enthusiastically,  “Fve  always  wanted  to  go 
into  it.”  As  a  young  boy,  Howard  attend¬ 
ed  a  Cub  Scout  activity  where  he  saw  dif¬ 
ferent  displays  of  the  most  up-to-date 
computer  graphics  technology  at  the  time. 
“I  was  blown  away,  and  I  thought,  ’That  s 
what  I  want  to  go  into,”’  he  recalls.  Even 
then,  the  prospect  of  bringing  all  of  his 
drawings  and  sketches  to  life  through 
computer  engineering  fascinated  him. 
Howard  never  abandoned  his  goal  of 
becoming  an  animator  and  is  now  close  to 
finishing  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  digital 
design,  an  industrial  design  program. 

Howard  hasn’t  always  been  this  close 
to  achieving  his  dreams;  he  encountered 
many  challenges  and  discouragements 
throughout  his  life  which  he  has  over¬ 
come.  Although  he  participated  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  activities  in  high  school,  such  as 
playing  many  sports,  serving  as  a  vice 
president  in  his  high  school  student  body 
presidency,  and  representing  his  school  in 
the  Governor’s  Alliance  Against  Drugs, 
Howard  says  he  did  not  apply  himself  to 
his  classes  as  much  as  he  now  wishes  he 
had.  After  graduation,  he  worked  for  one 
year  and  then  served  a  mission  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Ecuador.  By  the  time  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  Howard  had  been  out 
of  school  for  three  years  and  was  appre¬ 
hensive  about  returning  to  school  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  degree.  He  was  accepted  to  Utah 
Valley  State  College  (UVSC)  in  Orem, 
Utah,  in  1997,  and  took  the  math  place¬ 
ment  test  the  college  requires  for  incoming 
students.  Howard  was  disappointed  when 
his  score  did  not  qualify  him  to  enroll  in 


the  classes  he  wanted.  He  was  told  he 
should  only  take  entry-level  classes  and 
that  even  those  classes  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him.  Howard  felt  discouraged, 
but  he  was  determined  to  take  more  chal¬ 
lenging  classes.  He  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  the  permissions  needed  to  take  these 
classes,  especially  for  a  math  class.  The 
professor  would  not  allow  Howard’s 
enrollment,  telling  him  he  would  fail.  So 
Howard  appealed  his  case  until  he  met 
with  UVSC  President  Romesburg,  who 
granted  the  needed  permission  but  gave 
Howard  a  very  bleak  forecast  for  his  first 
semester. 

Although  Romesburg  was  right  about 
how  difficult  Howard’s  first  semester 
would  be,  he  was  wrong  about  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  semester.  Howard  worked 
hard  in  school,  managing  to  keep  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude,  and  did  well  in  his  classes. 
In  fact,  he  ended  up  as  one  of  the  top  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  very  math  class  he  was  dis¬ 
couraged  from  taking.  The  next  few 
semesters  got  better  and  better  for  Howard 
as  he  maintained  a  high  GPA  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  his  LDS  Institute  of  Religion  as 
class  president.  By  the  time  he  graduated 
with  his  associate  degree,  Howard  was 
ready  for  a  bigger  challenge. 

Howard  wanted  to  begin  learning 
about  his  dream-being  a  digital  animator. 
He  chose  BYU  because  of  its  growing 
computer  graphics  program  and  because 
of  the  challenge  it  presented:  “It  was  a 
hard  school  to  get  into,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
into  it.”  Studying  at  BYU  has  been  a  great 
experience  for  Howard,  as  he  is  finally 
accomplishing  his  life-long  goals.  After 
his  graduation  in  April  of  2001,  he  hopes 
to  work  for  a  digital  animation  company, 
such  as  Pixar,  and  then  pursue  a  master’s 
degree  in  fine  arts  or  computer  systems. 
And  someday,  he  may  return  to  BYU  to 
teach. 


Howard’s  cheerful  and  optimistic  atti¬ 
tude  can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  great 
examples  in  his  life.  Two  of  Howard  s 
greatest  role  models  have  been  his  parents. 
They  have  encouraged  him  to  have  right¬ 
eous  desires  and  to  be  happy.  Howard 
says,  “I  think  my  mom’s  just  cool!  She 
has  always  been  upbeat  .  .  .  even  in  the 
toughest  situations.”  Howard’s  wife, 
Saralyn,  has  also  been  an  inspiration,  as 
she  is  constantly  eager  to  help  him.  The 
gospel,  however,  has  been  his  greatest 
encouragement:  “There  were  some  really 
tough,  tough  times  when  I  was  really 
doubtful  about  how  things  were  going. 
The  gospel  helped  put  me  right  back  into 
perspective  and  [helped  me  realize]  ’Just 
do  your  best.’”  With  the  help  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  the  gospel,  and  many  other  encourag¬ 
ing  factors  in  his  life,  Howard  has  come  a 
long  way  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams. 
He  is  confident  that  as  he  continues  to 
work  hard,  he  will  overcome  any  chid- 
lenges  which  may  lie  ahead. 
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Alumni 


Lluvia  Campbell 


by  Liiken  Grace 

Twenty  years  ago,  Lee  Wake¬ 
field,  director  of  the  Bri¬ 
gham  Young  University 
(BYU)  Ballroom  Dance 
Company,  convinced  one  of 
his  dancers  to  enter  the  competition  for 
Homecoming  Queen.  “Back  then  you  had 
to  have  a  group  sponsor  you;  you  couldn’t 
just  go  and  do  it  yourself.  Your  ward  or 
club  had  to  nominate  you  .  .  .  and  [Lee] 
wanted  me  to  represent  the  Ballroom 
Dance  Company,”  says  Lluvia  Campbell, 
then  Ms.  Lluvia  Villalobos.  “And  I  didn’t 
want  to  do  it.  I  didn’t  think  it  was  me  at  all. 
But  he  kind  of  coerced  me  into  it.  And  I’m 
glad  he  did.”  As  it  turned  out  she  won  the 
competition,  becoming  one  of  the  very 
few  minority  students  and,  being  from 
Mexico  City,  the  only  international  stu¬ 
dent,  ever  chosen  as  Homecoming  Queen. 

It  has  been  twenty  years  now  since 
Lluvia  was  chosen  Homecoming  Queen, 
and  BYU  decided  to  honor  her  by  inviting 
her  to  wear  her  crown  again  in  this  year’s 
Homecoming  Parade.  When  asked  how 
she  felt  about  this  she  remarked,  “You 
know,  I  didn’t  even  really  keep  care  of  my 
crown.  I  let  the  kids  play  with  it  and  it 
pretty  much  got  destroyed.  I  finally  put  it 
downstairs  with  everything  we  were  even¬ 
tually  planning  on  getting  rid  of.  But 
Michael,  my  husband,  found  it  there.  He 
carefully  shined  it  back  up,  soldered  it 
together— Just  made  it  look  wonderful 


again  and  hung  it  up  above  my  mirror.  So 
at  night  when  I  went  to  the  mirror  I  noticed 
it  there  and  asked  him,  ‘What’s  this  old 
thing  doing  here?’  He  responded,  ‘I  just 
thought  this  was  something  that  you 
should  keep  and  always  treasure.’  And  I 
just  said,  ‘Oh,  but  that  was  so  long  ago.’ 
And  he  said,  ‘Well,  to  me,  you’ll  always 
be  a  queen.’” 

Life  goes  on  after  Homecoming— for 
Lluvia  this  meant  serving  as  a  Latter-day 
Saint  missionary  in  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  When  she  came  home  she  decid¬ 
ed  to  make  some  important  changes.  First, 
she  switched  her  major  from  dance  to 
international  relations.  Then,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  ballroom  team,  she  joined 
Lamanite  Generation  (now  Living 
Legends).  This  key  into  the  past  ended  up 
unlocking  a  door  into  the  future  for  it  was 
in  this  group  that  she  met  both  her  future 
husbands. 

She  first  married  Philip  Campbell,  a 
music  major  who  helped  arrange  the  cur¬ 
rent  version  of  “Go  My  Son.”  He  was 
also  hemophiliac.  After  the  birth  of  their 
first  two  children  he  became  very  ill.  He 
was  tested  and  soon  diagnosed  as  HIV¬ 
positive,  having  contracted  the  disease 
from  a  blood  transfusion  before  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Lluvia.  Miraculously,  Lluvia  and 
the  children  were  not  infected  with  the 
virus.  However,  other  problems  soon 
arose  for  the  two  until  the  strain  on  the 
relationship 
became  too  much 
and  Philip  and 
Lluvia  divorced. 
Michael  Camp¬ 
bell,  Philip’s  older 
brother,  had  also 
been  in  Lamanite 
Generation  with 
Lluvia.  Although 
attracted  to  her, 
he  did  not  pursue 
her  once  he  found 
out  she  was  dat¬ 
ing  his  brother. 
Instead  Michael 
and  Lluvia  be¬ 
came  best  friends. 


Uuvia  Campbell,  then  Ms.  Lluvia  Villalobos,  after  being 
crowned  BYU  Homecoming  Queen  in  1980. 


Even  after  the  divorce,  Michael  waited 
two  years  before  finally  admitting  how  he 
had  felt  for  her.  They  soon  began  dating. 
“Michael  was  very  careful  in  our 
courtship.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  to  protect 
my  reputation  and  that  of  his  brother.  His 
brother  was  still  alive  at  this  time.  So  we 
were  never  alone  while  we  were  dating.  It 
was  all  very  considerate  and  unique.” 

The  two  eventually  married.  A  few 
years  later,  they  decided  to  leave  New 
York  where  they  had  been  living  and  move 
to  Utah.  Here,  Lluvia  found  work  with 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  translating  letters  addressed  to  the 
Church’s  General  Authorities.  Her  job 
allows  her  to  work  right  from  home,  which 
she  is  grateful  for  as  it  allows  her  to  care 
for  her  five  children:  Brittany,  Tishna, 
Montgomery,  Christian,  and  JoElle. 

When  asked  what  has  contributed  most 
to  her  success  in  the  face  of  so  many  trials, 
Lluvia  first  mentions  her  mother— whose 
strength  and  determination  as  a  single  par¬ 
ent  was  a  great  example  to  her.  Lluvia 
then  relates  a  story  from  The  Bible. 
“When  Christ  walked  on  water,  Peter 
desired  to  join  him  and  did.  But  when 
Peter  looked  around,  when  he  lost  his 
focus  on  the  Savior  and  saw  instead  the 
storm,  he  began  to  sink  into  the  sea.  I 
think  that’s  an  important  lesson;  so  long 
as  we  keep  our  eye  on  the  Savior,  we  can 
do  wonders.”  With  this  spirit  and  focus  on 
the  Savior,  Lluvia  will  always  be  a  queen. 
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Scott  Bell 

by  Liz  Lilo 


^  laugh  often  and  much; 

^  I  ^  to  win  the  respect  of  intel- 
I  ligent  people  and  the 
I  affection  of  children;  to 
earn  the  appreciation  of 
honest  critics  and  endure  the  betrayal  of 
false  friends;  to  appreciate  beauty;  to  find 
the  best  in  others;  to  leave  the  world  a  lit¬ 
tle  better;  whether  by  a  healthy  child,  a 
garden  patch  or  a  redeemed  social  condi¬ 
tion;  to  know  even  one  life  has  breathed 
easier  because  you  have  lived.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  success.” 

Few  have  achieved  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  definition  of  success,  but  one 
graduate  from  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  has  come  remarkably  close.  His 
name  is  Scott  K.  Bell.  In  terms  of  public 
success,  he  graduated  cum  laude  in  both 
his  undergraduate  and  law  degrees  and  is 
now  a  successful  deputy  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 
In  addition,  this  husband  and  father  still 
finds  time  to  enjoy  his  latest  calling  as 
scoutmaster  in  his  ward.  Success  is  often 
the  fruit  of  education,  and  Scott's  parents 
helped  develop  a  love  for  learning  through 
their  example.  His  mother,  Charlene  Bell, 
is  a  clinical  psychologist  who  earned  her 
undergraduate  and  master's  degrees  at 
BYU.  His  father,  Stewart  Bell,  similarly 
earned  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  at 
BYU  and  is  now  enjoying  retirement  after 
a  banking  career  with  several  banks.  Bom 
and  raised  in  Hawaii,  Scott  attended 
Kamehameha  Schools  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  It  was  during  his 
time  at  Kamehameha  that  Scott  forged 
lifelong  friendships  and  received  vital 
preparation  for  college. 

Scott  has  always  been  a  cougar  at 
heart.  In  fact,  it  was  the  tradition  of  BYU 
football  in  his  home  and  the  undergraduate 
reminiscences  of  his  parents  which  led 
Scott  to  BYU.  "Growing  up,  I  distinctly 
remember  my  mom  and  dad  relate  how 
their  experiences  in  Provo  were  some  of 
the  happiest  in  their  lives." 


When  Scott  arrived  at  BYU,  he  discov¬ 
ered  a  large  student  population:  many  of 
his  freshmen  classes  were  held  in  huge 
auditoriums  and  lecture  halls.  This  very 
new  and  different  environment  led  to  anx¬ 
iety,  which  most  freshmen  experience 
when  they  first  enter  the  college  realm.  “I, 
like  just  about  everyone  else,  felt  very 
small,  almost  insignificant.  I  was 
absolutely  terrified  by  the  prospect  of 
being  asked  a  question  in  one  of  those 
large  classes  and  embarrassing  myself.” 

After  his  first  year  at  BYU,  Scott  left 
for  a  Spanish- speaking  mission  in  Santa 
Rosa,  California.  His  mission  was  one  of 
the  most  significant  growing  experiences 
in  his  life.  He  learned  things  that  were 
applicable  to  his  spiritual  and  temporal 
life.  “Aside  from  developing  an  abiding 
faith  and  testimony  of  the  gospel,  my  mis¬ 
sion  taught  me  skills  that  I  use  everyday  as 
a  lawyer:  the  need  for  constant  study;  the 
importance  of  persuasive  oral  advocacy; 
the  comfort  to  stand  before  a  group  of 
strangers  and  advocate  a  position;  the  con¬ 
viction  to  stand  up  for  what  I  believe  in.” 

It  was  at  law  school  that  Scott's  life 
would  change  forever.  “Looking  back, 
attending  BYU  for  law  school  was— 
excuse  the  cominess— a  choice  of  destiny. 
It  is  where  my  wife  and  I  fell  in  love,  and 
it  was  during  law  school  that  we  married.” 
Before  he  met  Shauna,  Scott  decided  that 
if  he  was  not  admitted  into  his  top  law 
school  choices,  he  would  work,  improve 
his  application,  and  re-apply.  His  plans 
changed,  however,  after  the  two  of  them 
met,  and  he  discovered  she  was  attending 
BYU's  law  school.  “Long  after  we  met,  I 
knew  that  we  would  marry  so  I  scrapped 
the  idea  of  sitting  out  a  year.  If  she  was  at 
Provo,  I  was  going  to  Provo.” 

Scott  graduated  from  law  school  in 
April  1998.  The  couple  spent  that  summer 
in  Provo,  while  Shauna,  who  had  graduat¬ 
ed  the  year  before,  worked  as  a  law  clerk 
for  a  judge  at  Utah  District  Court,  and 
Scott  studied  for  the  bar  exam.  About  a 


month  after  he  sat  for  the  bar  exam,  Scott 
began  a  clerkship  for  the  Honorable 
Victoria  S.  Marks,  a  circuit  court  judge  in 
Hawaii.  He  was  a  law  clerk  until  May 
1999,  when  he  joined  the  prosecutor's 
office  in  Honolulu,  which  is  comprised  of 
approximately  125  attorneys  who  are  sep¬ 
arated  into  different  divisions.  Scott  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  in  that  office  as  a  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  domestic  vio¬ 
lence  division,  where  he  represents  the 
state  in  jury  trials.  His  work  as  a  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  has  been  very  satisfying, 
but  that  hasn't  stopped  him  from  setting 
goals  for  the  future.  “There  is  an  unmis¬ 
takable  feeling  that  I  get  to  wear  the  ‘white 
hat’  in  enforcing  the  law.  The  key  is  to  get 
all  the  experience  I  can.  In  the  long  run, 
my  wife  and  I  muse  that,  after  we  have 
gained  sufficient  experience,  we  may  start 
a  law  firm  of  our  own.”  Scott  Bell  has 
truly  had  tremendous  success.  His  life  pro¬ 
vides  evidence  that  Emerson's  definition 
of  success  is  within  anyone's  reach. 
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Feature:  Voices  from  the  Dust 


Before  the  Europeans  settled  in  the 
Americas,  the  native  peoples  of  North 
America  already  had  formed  systems  of 
government.  Whether  tribes  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  chiefs,  shamans,  or  through 
clans,  the  American  Indians  coexisted 
through  war  and  peace  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  which 
included  the  Creeks,  Chocktaws, 
Cherokees,  Seminoles,  and  Chickasaws, 
had  a  form  of  government  called  The 
Great  Law  of  Peace  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  This  constitution  stated  they 
were  a  sovereign  nation.*  Even  during  the . 
settlement  of  the  Europeans  in  North 
America,  the  importance  of  the  laws  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  tribes  was  evident.  In  the 
1800s,  the  Cherokee  Nation  established  a 
democratic  government  which  included  a 
Chief,  Vice-Chief,  and  32  Council 
Members  who  were  elected  by  tribe  mem¬ 
bers. ^  The  Cherokee  people  cultivated  the 
lands  and  lived  peacefully  in  small  com¬ 
munities.  Their  society  had  high  moral 
values  about  family.  They  believe  that 
children  are  a  great  wealth  and  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  tribe  because  they  are  the  future. 
Love  for  the  little  children  and  the  elderly 
are  to  be  respected.^  European  influences 
were  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
Cherokees.  Sequoyah,  a  Cherokee,  had 
even  established  a  writing  system  for  their 
language/*  Many  tribes,  including  the 
Cherokee  tribe,  accepted  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Cherokees  translated  The 
Bible  into  their  own  language. 5 

The  European  settlers’  need  for  land 
led  to  the  relocation  of  American  Indians 
who  inhabited  lands  from  the  most  eastern 
part  of  North  America  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  Although  tribes  living  in  the  eastern 
lands  of  North  America  had  their  own  sys- 


Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  with  a  group  of  Navajo  Church 
members.  Many  Church  leaders  have  opened 
their  arms  to  the  American  Indians,  leading  to 
hundreds  of  conversions  in  North  and  South 
America  and  the  Pacific  Isles. 
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tern  of  government,  the  United  States  felt 
American  Indians  still  weren’t  civilized 
enough  and  would  slow  down  the  progres¬ 
sion  of  the  new  country;  so  relocation  was 
the  solution. 6  The  Indian  Removal  Act  of 
1830  affected  American  Indian  tribes 
throughout  the  eastern  side  of  the  United 
States.  The  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek, 
Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Indians  were 
mainly  affected  by  the  Indian  Removal 
Act."^  The  authorization  of  removal  was 
given  by  President  Andrew  Jackson  who 
wanted  to  relocate  all  American  Indians  to 
reservations  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Choctaw  Indians  from 
Mississippi  were  the  first  to  walk  the 
“Trail  of  Tears”  in  1831.  Reverend  Cyrus 
Byington,  a  Christian  missionary  who 
lived  among  the  Choctaws  before  their 
removal,  estimated  that  40,000  Choctaws 
were  relocated.^  The  hardship  faced 
among  the  people  included  sickness  and 
suffering  from  harsh  winter  weather. 
Some  traveled  barefoot  in  the  snow  and 
sleet,  while  others  were  inadequately 
dressed  for  the  harsh  conditions.  A  few 
tribal  members  traveled  by  steamboat,  but 
most  of  them  traveled  on  foot.  This  long 
journey  left  6,000  dead  along  the  way.^ 

The  Cherokees  didn’t  start  the  walk  to 
Oklahoma  until  the  summer  of  1838,  three 
years  after  the  Treaty  of  New  Echota 
which  was  signed  by  100  Cherokees  in 
1835.'**  This  treaty  gave  the  United  States 
authorization  to  settle  on  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  exchange  for  land  in 
Indian  Territory  (west  of  the  Mississippi 
River),  money,  livestock,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies."  In  the  winter  of  1838,  14,000 

Cherokee  people  traveled  12,000  miles 
through  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas  into  Oklahoma 
(considered  Indian  territory). *2  The 
Cherokee  Indians  faced  many  hardships 
along  the  way:  hunger,  sickness,  and  the 
fierce  cold  of  winter.  It  was  common  to 
find  the  injured  and  sick  on  the  wayside. 
An  estimated  4,000  Cherokees  died  along 
the  way.  *3 

Not  only  were  the  American  Indians 
in  the  East  affected  by  the  government’s 
decision  of  removal,  but  those  of  the  west 
were  also  affected.  The  Navajo  Indians  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  adopted 
ways  of  life  from  the  Pueblo  Indians  and 
Spaniards.  They  learned  how  to  plant 


com,  melons,  pumpkin,  and  squash  from 
their  brothers,  the  Pueblo  Indians.  They 
also  learned  how  to  make  clothing  from 
sheepwool  and  acquired  horses  from  the 
Spaniards.  *“*  The  increase  of  raids  among 
various  Indian  tribes,  including  the 
Navajos,  against  Spaniards  and  American 
.settlers  created  many  problems.  In  1863, 
Colonel  Kit  Carson  was  sent  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  to  gather  all  Navajos 
and  Apaches  to  relocate  them  to  Bosque 
Redondo  in  New  Mexico.  The  govern¬ 
ment  established  this  part  of  the  land  as 
reservations  for  the  American  Indians. 
The  government  also  planned  to  teach  the 
Indians  to  farm  and  raise  livestock.  Five 
hundred  Apaches  and  9,000  Navajos  were 
forced  to  leave  their  homeland  to  travel 
400  miles. *5  Along  the  way,  houses  and 
corn  fields  were  burned  by  the  soldiers, 
leaving  many  of  the  Navajos  in  hunger  and 
unprepared  for  the  long  journey.  Those 
who  couldn’t  keep  up  with  their  family 
and  the  soldiers  along  the  trek  were  left 
behind  to  die.  The  Navajo  Indians  were 
kept  in  encampment  for  four  years  until 
they  returned  to  their  lands  in  1868.*^  The 
Apaches  returned  to  their  homelands  in 
1865. *2  The  Navajos  believe  that  the 
“Long  Walk”  came  to  the  people  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  disharmony  with  nature  and 
the  teachings  and  laws  passed  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation. *8  The  “Long  Walk” 
has  become  a  story  well  told  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  Native 
American  Indians  had  to  face  in  the  past 
are  only  a  bleak  reminder  of  the  foretelling 
promises  told  by  ancient  prophets.  Enos, 
an  ancient  American  prophet,  plead  before 
God:  “And  after  I,  Enos,  had  heard  these 
words,  my  faith  began  to  be  unshaken  in 
the  Lord;  and  I  prayed  unto  him  with  many 
long  stragglings  for  my  brethren,  the 
Lamanites  .  .  .  And  I  had  faith,  and  I  did 
cry  unto  God  that  he  would  preserve  the 
records;  and  he  covenanted  with  me  that 
he  would  bring  them  forth  unto  the 
Lamanites  in  his  own  due  time.”'^  This 
plea  Enos  made,  reflected  a  concern  simi¬ 
lar  to  another  ancient  American  prophet— 
Moroni.  Moroni’s  concern  for  the  people 
who  would  continue  to  inhabit  the  lands 
until  the  last  days  as  stated  in  The  Book  of 
Mormon:  Another  Testament  of  Jesus 
Christ,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
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prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  teach  the  American  Indians.^o  Elder 
Wilford  Woodruff  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  said  on 
January  12,  1873:  “when  I  see  the  power  of  the  nation  destroying 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fulfillment  of  that  prophecy 
is  perhaps  harder  for  me  to  believe  than  any  revelation  of  God 
that  I  ever  read.  It  looks  as  though  there  would  not  be  enough  left 
to  receive  the  Gospel;  but  notwithstanding  this  dark  picture,  every 
word  that  God  has  ever  said  of  them  will  have  its  fulfillment,  and 
they,  by  and  by,  will  receive  the  Gospel. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  no  one  would  have  ever  thought  the 
gospel  would  have  reached  all  tribes,  but  through  the  faith  of 
Joseph  Smith  and  other  prophets.  Native  Indians  in  North 
America  turned  out  to  have  a  good  fate.  Through  their  trials,  they 
have  learned  to  become  a  humble  and  meek  people.  “For  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  after  the  closing  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  record,  these 
people  wandered  in  spiritual  darkness  and  were  scattered  upon 
the  American  continents  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  They  lost  their 
written  language,  their  high  culture,  and,  worst  of  all,  their 
knowledge  of  the  living  God  and  his  work.”22 

Since  the  restoration  of  the  gospel.  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has  had  interest  in  the  American 
Indians  of  the  Americas  and  the  Pacific.  One  of  Joseph  Smith’s 
concerns  was  preaching  to  the  North  American  Indians. 23  He 
sent  Ziba  Peterson,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  Peter 
Whitmer  to  New  York  to  teach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians.  The 
Lord  said  “and  I  myself  will  go  with  them  and  be  in  their  midst, 
and  I  am  their  advocate  with  the  Father,  and  nothing  shall  prevail 
against  them.”24  The  Lord  said  to  Oliver  Cowdery  “go  unto  the 
Lamanites  and  preach  my  gospel  unto  them;  and  inasmuch  as 
they  receive  thy  teachings  thou  shalt  cause  my  church  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  among  them. ”25  President  Joseph  Smith  spoke  to  the 
Catteraugus  Indians  in  New  York  about  the  revelation  given  to 
him  “concerning  their  forefathers,  and  recited  to  them  the  promis¬ 
es  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  respecting  themselves  .  .  . 
How  their  hearts  must  have  glowed  as  they  listened  to  the  prophet 
relate  the  story  of  their  forefathers— their  rise  and  fall;  and  the 
promises  held  out  to  them  of  redemption  from  their  fallen 
state !”26  Chief  Keokuk  told  Joseph  Smith,  “I  have  a  Book  of 
Mormon  at  my  wigwam  that  you  gave  me  a  number  of  moons 
ago.  I  believe  you  are  a  great  and  good  man.  Keokuk  looks 


rough,  but  I  am  a  son  of  the  Great  Spirit.  I  have  heard  your 
advice.  We  intend  to  quit  fighting,  and  follow  the  good  talk  you 
have  given  us. ”22  The  earliest  missions  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  were  opened  to  the  Native  American  Indian  people. 
Between  1855  and  1860,  missions  in  the  Indian  Territory  of  the 
eastern  United  States  were  established  among  the  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  and  Creek  Indians.  In  1878  Elder  Erastus  Snow  and 
Elder  Anthony  W.  Ivins  completed  a  mission  to  the  Navajo  and 
Pueblo  Indians  in  the  Southwest.28  During  1879  and  1880,  Elder 
Wilford  Woodruff  visited  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  teaching 
the  gospel  to  the  people. 29 

Throughout  the  years  the  Church  has  helped  the  American 
Indians  by  organizing  missions  on  Indian  reservations  and  by 
organizing  the  student  placement  program  in  the  past.  Today 
there  are  many  American  Indians  who  have  graduated  and  are 
graduating  from  college,  joining  the  professional  world  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  women:  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  teachers,  carpen¬ 
ters,  and  native  artists.  Many  participate  in  the  Church  by  serv¬ 
ing  faithfully  in  various  Church  callings.  Through  all  the  hard¬ 
ships,  the  American  Indians  have  become  a  strong  people  in  the 
gospel  and  in  society. 

Having  the  opportunities  to  spend  time  with  my  grandparents 
on  the  reservation  during  the  summers  as  a  child  taught  me  the 
way  of  life  I  need  to  fulfill.  I’ve  learned  the  importance  of 
respecting  the  elderly  and  listening  to  their  teachings  because 
they  are  the  wise  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  experienced  life. 
Through  their  examples  I  acquire  hope  and  strength  for  the  future. 
It’s  the  natural  character  of  faith  that  is  instilled  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Indians  that  gives  them  strength  to  live  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  gospel  and  become  a  delightsome  people. 
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The  Church’s  Establishment  in  Latin  America 


by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 

During  the  Latter-day  Saint  General 
Conference  of  April  1898,  Church 
President  Wilford  Woodruff  shared  an 
experience  he  had  while  in  Zion’s  Camp. 
He  told  of  an  occasion  when  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Prophet,  gathered  a  group  of  elders  and 
asked  them  to  share  their  testimonies. 
Oliver  Cowdery,  Brigham  Young,  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Orson  Hyde,  and  others  took  turns  bearing 
witness  of  the  Latter-day  work.  When  they 
finished,  Joseph  Smith  made  a  shocking 
and  prophetic  statement:  “Brethren,  I  have 
been  very  much  edified  and  instructed  in 
your  testimonies  here  tonight,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  before  the  Lord,  that  you  know 
no  more  concerning  the  destinies  of  this 
church  and  kingdom  than  a  babe  upon  its 
mother's  lap.  You  don't  comprehend  it .  .  . 
It  is  only  a  handful  of  priesthood  you  see 
here  tonight,  but  this  church  will  fill  North 
and  South  America;  it  will  fill  the  world.”! 
At  the  time,  those  who  heard  him  could  not 
have  fathomed  the  growth  of  the  Church  in 
North  America  and  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
The  Church  today  fills  Latin  America  in  a 
way  that  only  those  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  could  have  foreseen.  This 
growth  did  not  come  suddenly;  it  was  the 


result  of  the  Lord’s  hand  bringing  about  a 
marvelous  work  and  a  wonder  among  the 
Latin  American  nations. 

The  work  in  Latin  America  can  be 
traced  to  the  days  of  Church  President 
Brigham  Young.  He  sent  a  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Mexico,  not  to  preach  but  only 
to  assess  if  it  were  possible  to  take  the 
gospel  there.2  Shortly  thereafter,  new  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  called.  In  November  1879, 
Elder  Moses  Thatcher  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  arrived  in  Mexico. ^  He 
met  and  baptized  the  first  convert,  Plotino 
Constantino  Rhodakanaty,  an  intellectual 
who  had  gathered  a  group  of  people  to 
study  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Another 
Testament  of  Jesus  Christ  and  other  litera¬ 
ture  that  had  made  its  way  to  his  hands.^ 
Elder  Thatcher  also  dedicated  Mexico  for 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  During  the 
dedicatory  prayer,  he  foretold  the  growth 
which  would  eventually  take  place  in 
Mexico  and  all  of  the  Americas. ^ 

At  first.  Church  growth  in  Mexico 
would  not  be  due  mostly  to  baptisms,  but 
rather  to  a  flow  of  American  Latter-day 
Saint  colonists  who  settled  in  Northern 
Mexico  fleeing  persecution  in  the  United 
States.  The  colonies  flourished  until  the 


outbreak  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  in 
1910.  Due  to  warfare  and  the  threat  of 
having  their  lands  confiscated,  many 
colonists  fled  back  to  the  United  States.  A 
group  of  Church  members  was  sent  to 
Mexico  City  to  plead  in  favor  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  There  they  met  with  General 
Carlos  Pacheco,  who  proved  to  be  a  friend 
for  the  Church.  He  assured  them  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  colonists  nor  their  lands  would  be 
targeted  by  the  government.^  That  assur¬ 
ance  allowed  the  Church  to  remain  in 
Mexico.  This  proved  to  be  crucial; 
because,  as  the  Church  grew  in  rural 
Central  Mexico,  local  leadership  sprung 
from  the  colonies.  The  colonies  would,  in 
time,  become  “the  wedge  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  the  gospel  in  Mexico 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  all  of  Latin 
America.”2  The  Church  did  gain  a  strong 
hold  in  Mexico.  In  fact,  Mexico  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  country  with  the  most  Latter-day 
Saints,  save  for  the  United  States  only. 

In  September  of  1947,  missionaries 
were  sent  from  Mexico  to  Central 
America.  They  entered  Guatemala  first 
and  lived  with  John  O’Donell,  an 
American  member  whose  Guatemalan 
wife.  Carmen,  was  the  first  to  be  baptized 


Facing  photo:  J.  Vernon  Sharp,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  to  Mexico,  baptizing  Carmen  TmiHlo  de  Estrada  at  Santa  Ana  Falls.  Many  others  would  soon  follow  Carmen  s 

example,  no''  only  in  Mexico,  but  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
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einmenl,  and  Ihe  First  Presidency  autho¬ 
rized  construction  of  the  first  complete 
chapel  and  recreational  hall  to  be  built  in 
South  America.”^'  The  Uruguayan  Mis¬ 
sion  also  included  Paraguay  and  Peru  for 
some  time.  In  Paraguay,  the  Church  grew 
slowly  for  twenty  years,  but  eventually  it 
became  strong  enough  to  have  its  own  mis¬ 
sion. 

A  different  story  unfolded  in  Peru. 
Since  the  early  1940s,  a  group  of  American 
members  of  the  Church  had  always  been 
present  in  the  Andean  nation.  Thanks  in 
part  to  the  efforts  of  Frederick  S.  Williams 
who  had  moved  to  Lima,  a  branch  was 
organized  in  1956  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Uruguayan  Mission,  and  two  mission¬ 
aries  were  sent  to  begin  the  work.22  Soon, 
Peruvians  began  attending  the  American 
branch,  and  the  language  of  instruction 


changed  from  English  to  Spanish. 

Elder  Harold  B.  Lee  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  traveled  to  Lima  in 
1959  to  organize  the  Andean  Mission.  His 
remarks  for  the  occasion  included  prophet¬ 
ic  words  proclaiming  a  great  future  for  the 
work  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  children  of  Lehi  would  join  the 
Church.23  Just  like  the  words  Joseph 
Smith  had  uttered  in  Zion’s  Camp,  Elder 
Lee’s  words  continue  to  see  fulfillment  to 
this  day.  The  Andean  Mission  has  now 
divided  into  18  missions  with  five  tem- 
ples.2^ 

The  Church  also  grew  miraculously  in 
Chile,  even  if  it  seemed  nearly  impossible 
at  first.  The  first  missionaries  to  arrive  in 
Chile  had  been  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt,  his 
wife,  Phebe  Soper,  and  Elder  Rufus  Allen, 
back  in  1 85 1  .^5  Their  mission  was  plagued 


by  challenges  and  pain;  they  didn  t  speak 
Spanish  or  have  literature  in  Spanish,  the 
country  was  preoccupied  by  a  Civil  War, 
the  people  were  bound  by  .strong  traditions, 
and  the  Pratts  lost  a  child  while  on  their 
mis.sion.^^  Five  months  later.  Elder  Pratt 
returned  to  Utah  without  having  made  a  ^ 
single  convert.^^  He  did,  however,  express 
in  a  letter  to  President  Young  that  the  work  ^ 
would  be  fruitful  once  The  Book  of 
Mormon  and  other  literature  was  translated 
into  Spanish  and  taken  to  the  people.^^ 

It  would  not  be  until  95  years  later, 
when  two  missionaries  arrived  from 
Argentina,  that  Elder  Pratt  s  prophecy 
would  be  fulfilled.  Soon  after  their  arrival. 
Elder  Henry  D.  Moyle  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  dedicated  Chile  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  blessing  the 
nation  so  that  “large  numbers  of  people 


r  1  r  .  •  '  t  the  oak  2rows  slowly  from  an  acorn.  It  will  not  shoot  up  in 

Elder  Ballard  said,  “The  work  here  will  go  forth  for  a  time  just  mil  join  here.  It  will  be  divided  into  more  than 

a  day  as  does  the  sunflower  that  grows  quickly  and  then  dies^^^^  „ 

one  mission  and  will  he  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Ch\ 


in  Cenual  Ameiica-S  jn  1952,  Central 
America  was  set  apart  as  its  own  mission. 
3’jl  ai  nrsL  the  work  moved  slowly.  For 
unknew-n  reasons,  a  miraculous  change 
:.x  k  riace  around  1956  when  "the  spiritu- 
nresence  of  the  Lord  was  made  more 
1  manifest  to  all  the  people;’’  persecutions 
decreased,  people  became  more  interested, 
and  lame  numbers  congregated  to  meet 
I  ■sdih  ise  missionaries.®  The  marvelous 
i  ork  unfolded  in  Central  America  much 
Zke  dial  in  Me.xico.  as  many  began  joining 
1  oe  Church. 

■^liile  continuing  to  grow  steadUy  in 
MeCco  and  Central  .America,  the  Church 
«  as  undergoing  a  period  of  strengthening 
and  expanding  in  South  .America.  Melvin 
j  J  Ballard  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
Apvsties.  Rulon  S.  Wells  and  Rey  L.  Pratt 
'A  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy  had 
arr.-.ec  ;.n  B'jenos  .Aires  in  1925  to  estab- 
.  die  S'.ud:  .American  Mission. Before 
eac'.i  .A-gentina-  Elder  Ballard  said, 
"T'c  .. '.  r»  here  'x  ill  go  forth  for  a  time  just 
a  ‘.■■i  ■  grcv.1  slowly  from  an  acorn.  It 
.brjt.r  ..p  m  a  day  as  does  the  sun- 
r  -er  '.'.i;  grows  quickly  and  then  dies. 
T-v  ■i  .iric-  ioifi  here.  It  will  be  divid- 
r;  -r  r  ;  o-.an  (jne  mission  and  w  ill  be 
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one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Church.  The 
work  here  is  the  smallest  it  will  ever  be.”" 

His  prophecy  began  to  be  fulfilled  with 
increased  missionary'  activity.  At  first,  the 
work  took  place  only  among  German 
immigrants  in  Argentina.  The  work  went 
slowly,  but  soon  missionaries  started 
teaching  the  Italians,  Spanish,  and,  of 
course.  Argentines.'^  The  work  began  to 
progress  more  steadily,  and  in  1935  the 
South  American  Mission  was  divided  into 
the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Missions. '3 
The  Argentine  Mission  continued  to 
grow.  On  April  9,  1939,  the  first  South 
American  Latter-day  Saint  church  house 
was  built  in  Liniers,  a  Buenos  Aires  sub¬ 
urb.'®  By  1949,  “auxiliary  organizations 
were  developed,  local  members  were 
ordained  branch  presidents,  new  mission¬ 
ary  programs  were  established,  new  cities 
were  opened,  and  missionaries  were  sent 
into  Uruguay.” '5  Elder  Spencer  W. 
Kimball  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  traveled  to  Argentina  four  years 
later  to  organize  the  Buenos  Aries  Stake, 
the  first  Spanish-speaking  stake  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.'^ 

The  Brazilian  Mission  was  also  grow¬ 
ing.  Like  in  Argentina,  the  missionaries 


had  originally  arrived  in  Brazil  to  look  for 
German  immigrants.  Missionaries  taught 
in  German  from  1928  to  1938  until  the  first 
Portuguese-speaking  missionaries  were 
assigned.'^  Like  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America,  the  work  went  slowly  at  first,  but 
eventually  Brazil  would  become  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  third-largest  Latter-day  Saint 
population  in  the  world.  Among  some  of 
the  early  converts  was  Walter  Spat,  a 
young  German  immigrant  who  joined  the 
Church  in  1950.  He  would  become  the 
first  Stake  President  in  Brazil  when  Elder 
Kimball  organized  the  Sao  Paulo  Stake  in 
1966.'8 

A  year  later,  another  Latin  American 
country  would  also  see  its  first  stake  orga¬ 
nized;  Umguay.'®  The  first  missionaries 
had  arrived  in  Uruguay  in  1947,  when 
Frederick  S.  Williams  organized  the 
Uruguayan  Mission. A  number  of  bene¬ 
ficial  circumstances,  such  as  a  strict  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Church  and  State,  allowed  for  a 
very  favorable  reception  of  the  Church, 
and  in  a  matter  of  months  several  branches 
had  been  organized.  By  1952,  “the  Latter- 
day  Saint  Boy  Scouts  received  their  charter 
from  the  Uruguayan  national  council,  the 
Church  was  legally  recognized  by  the  gov- 

Eagle’s  Eye 


Baolism  of  the  first  complete  family  of  converts  in  South  America.  The  baptism  was  held  in  the  La  Plata  River  or,  Augurt  22^  1926.  On 
^  that  day,  Donato  Gianfelicce,  his  family  and  Domingo  Quicci  took  the  bold  step  of  joining  the  Church. 
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would  open  their  doors  to  the  missionaries”  and  that  “the 
Church  would  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. ”29  And  it  did. 

From  November  1956,  when  the  first  four  converts  were 
baptized,  to  1961  when  Chile  was  organized  into  its  own  mis¬ 
sion,  Chileans  began  to  embrace  the  gospel. Elder  Gordon 
B.  Hinckley  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  organized 
the  first  stake  in  1972,  and  the  Santiago  Chile  Temple  was 
dedicated  in  1983.3'  Chile  is  currently  the  country  with  the 
fourth  largest  Latter-day  Saint  population. 

The  growth  of  the  Church  in  Chile  is  representative  of 
Church  growth  and  expansion  in  all  of  Latin  America.  Church 
membership  in  Latin  America  went  from  zero  to  some 
3,422,000  Latter-day  Saints. 32  The  first  missionaries  who 
traveled  into  Mexico,  Central  America,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  the  Andes,  and  Chile  could  not  have  imag¬ 
ined  such  amazing  growth,  especially  because  at  first  the  work 
moved  very  slowly. 

Yet  there  were  some 
select  few  who  had  the 
prophetic  vision  of 
things  to  come. 

Among  them  was 
Joseph  Smith,  who  sit¬ 
ting  in  Zion’s  Camp 
with  the  priesthood 
holders  of  his  day,  saw 
and  boldly  uttered  what 
today  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  Lord 
bringing  about  a  mar¬ 
velous  work  and  a 
wonder  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Latin  America. 


The  first  Latter-day  Saint  church  house  built  in  South  America  In  1939  was  In  LIniers,  a  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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Called  to  Serve 


The  years  1910  to  1940  were  known  in  Mexico  as  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  period.!  Generations  of  dictatorship  and  political  and 
economic  frustrations  were  weighing  on  Mexicans.  In  hope  of 
change,  many  citizens  united  together  to  overthrow  their  dictator. 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  and  his  regime.  This  constant  social  unrest 
was  a  catalyst  for  Pancho  Villa,  Emiliano  Zapata,  and  other  rev¬ 
olutionaries  to  begin  their  military  campaigns. 2  Despite  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  keeping  Latter-day  Saint  missionaries  in  Mexico  during 
this  revolution.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
blossomed  there  as  membership  grew  from  2,300  to  4,700  in  the 
early  1920s.  3 

The  Church  in  Mexico  has  flourished  since  its  early  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  late  1800s.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Church’s  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  dedication  of  Mexican  pioneers.  Despite  the  chaot¬ 
ic  state  of  their  country,  their 
firm  testimonies  helped  them 
endure  and  pursue  their  mis¬ 
sion  of  establishing  the 
Gospel.  One  of  these  pioneer 
families  was  the  Zuniga  fami¬ 
ly- 

Juanita  and  Jose  Zuniga 
had  a  large  family  that  was 
dedicated  to  missionary  work. 

The  Zunigas  would  have  a 
family  night  every  week  and 
invite  non-member  families  to 
their  home.  Once  the  Zunigas 
had  a  comfortable  relationship 
with  a  neighbor,  they  would 
invite  the  missionaries  over  to 
talk  to  their  new  friends  about 
the  Church.  The  Ontiveros 
family  was  one  family  influenced  by  the  Zunigas.  The  Ontiveros 
were  eager  to  join  and  their  whole  family  of  14  was  soon  bap¬ 
tized.  This  family  became  just  as  influential  as  the  Zuniga  fam¬ 
ily  in  Chihuahua,  producing  mission  presidents,  patriarchs,  and 
stake  presidents  in  the  Church.  Surprisingly,  many  other  families 
were  receptive  to  the  missionaiies.  One  by  one,  their  new  friends 
joined  the  Church,  and  a  branch  was  organized  in  Colonia 
Dublan,  one  of  the  first  Latter-day  Saint  colonies  influenced  by 
the  Zunigas.4 

The  passions  of  the  Zuniga  and  Ontiveros  families  have 
been  their  testimonies  and  love  for  the  gospel.  Jose  and  Juanita’s 
aspirations  of  spreading  the  Gospel  would  be  carried  on  by  their 
children.  One  of  their  sons,  Simon  Zuniga  was  a  wonderful 
example  of  a  dedicated  missionary.  He  left  a  legacy  for  his  future 
family  and  for  others  in  Mexico. 


by  Isaura  Arredondo  and  Iris  Whitlock 

In  1937,  Simon  Zuniga  was  called  to  serve  as  a  missionary 
in  what  was  once  the  Mexican  Mission.  At  that  time,  because  of 
political  unrest,  the  Church  was  not  allowing  Americans  into 
Mexico,  but  Elder  Zuniga  was  determined  to  serve  among  his 
people.  He,  along  with  his  parents,  went  to  the  Church  Office 
Building  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  personally  met  with  President 
Heber  J.  Grant  who  granted  Zuniga  the  opportunity  and  blessing 
of  serving  in  Mexico.  Even  though  the  Mexican  government  had 
restrictions  on  Mormon  missionaries,  such  as  not  allowing  pub¬ 
lic  distribution  of  religious  literature,  Zuniga  received  permission 
to  do  so  because  of  good  relations  he  and  his  family  had  with  the 
Mexican  government.  His  mother,  Juanita,  was  the  president  of 
the  Blue  Cross  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Their  family  had  emigrated 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Juanita  constantly  helped 

Mexicans  in  that  area  who 
were  in  need  of  food,  jobs,  and 
advice  on  legal  and  govern¬ 
ment  issues  that  were  unfamil¬ 
iar  to  them.  Her  influence 
helped  put  the  Church  in  good 
standing  with  the  Mexican 
government  at  that  time,  which 
allowed  her  son  to  work  mira¬ 
cles  as  a  missionary  in 
Mexico.3 

Early  Mexican  pioneers 
probably  never  dreamed  of  the 
astonishing  growth  that  the 
Church  in  Mexico  would 
experience.  At  the  end  of 
1997,  with  Mexico’s  estimated 
population  of  98,553,000, 
there  were  783,000  members; 
162  stakes;  1,059  wards;  488  branches;  18  missions;  43  districts; 
and  two  operating  temples  with  six  more  announced  in  1998. 
Currently,  about  18%  of  the  non-U.S.  membership  of  the  Church 
resides  in  Mexico.^  For  a  country  that  has  had  challenges  per¬ 
taining  to  the  growth  of  the  Church,  Mexico  overcame  these 
obstacles  and  continues  to  flourish  today.  Because  of  early 
Mexican  Saints  who  marked  the  way  for  the  future,  the  work 
continues  to  grow  firmer  and  stronger. 
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A  Marvelous  Work, 


An  Ovennew  of  Church  History  in  Black  Africa 


in 


Afri  ca 


by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 

Joseph  Johnson,  3.  nntive  of 

Ghana,  has  followed  the  teachings  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
since  1964.  After  the  arrival  of  missionar¬ 
ies  to  Ghana  in  1978,  he  was  baptized  into 
the  Church.  Years  before  his  baptism, 
Johnson  had  a  dream  in  which  the  spirits  of 
people  who  had  passed  away  inquired 
what  he  was  doing  for  them.  Not  knowing 
about  temples  or  vicarious  work  for  the 
dead,  all  he  could  do  was  ponder  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  1998,  Church  President  Gordon  B. 
Hinckley  visited  Ghana  and  announced 
that  a  temple  would  soon  be  built  there.' 
For  Johnson  and  many  other  Africans,  the 
announcement  brought  great  rejoicing. 
There  would  finally  be  a  temple  in  West 
Africa.  This  news  reflected  the  Church’s 
growth  and  the  members’  faithfulness  in 
that  vast  continent.  Such  growth  and  the 
resulting  blessings  tell  a  remarkable  story 
of  preparation,  revelation,  and  expansion 
among  the  people  of  Africa. 

The  Church  had  been  in  Africa  since 
the  days  of  Brigham  Young,  who  had  sent 
missionaries  to  South  Africa  as  early  as 
1 852.  However,  while  the  Church  in  South 
Africa  grew  for  125  years,  missionaries 


were  never  sent  among  the  great  majority 
of  Africans,  those  who  were  black. ^ 
William  Paul  Daniels  was  among  one  of 
the  few  black  Africans  who  found  the 
gospel,  primarily  by  his  own  searching. 
He  then  traveled  to  Utah,  where  he  was 
baptized  in  1915.  Daniels  received  a  bless¬ 
ing  from  Church  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
which  promised  him  the  priesthood  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come,  if  he 
were  faithful.  He  died  in  1936,  and 
decades  later,  his  daughter,  Alice  Okkers, 
traveled  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  performed 
the  ordinances  for  her  ancestors  and  fami¬ 
ly,  witnessing  the  necessary  temple  ordi¬ 
nances  for  Daniels. 3 

Cases  like  Daniels’  were  unique  in  the 
early  days,  and  for  the  most  part  the  gospel 
did  not  go  to  black  Africans.  But  in  the 
Lord’s  due  time,  they  would  come  to  the 
gospel.  In  fact,  a  great  and  marvelous 
work  was  being  prepared  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Africa  before  most  people  realized 
it.  In  the  1940s  and  1950s,  Church  litera¬ 
ture  made  its  way  into  West  Africa  and  was 
read  by  many.  The  men  and  women  who 
read  it  obtained  a  testimony  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon  and  the  Church,  so  they  wrote  let 


ters  to  Salt  Lake  City  asking  for  missionar 
ies.  The  Church  responded  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  and  sent  additional  bter 
ature.4  xhen,  “a  miracle  began  to  unfold. 
Independent  of  one  another  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  others  actions,  several 
groups  of  humble  African  truth  seekers  in 
Nigeria  began  to  organize  themselves  into 
churches”  patterned  and  named  after  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.5  Similar  churches  were  sponta 
neously  being  formed  in  other  parts  of 
West  Africa,  such  as  Ghana.^  People  m 
these  nations  continued  to  write  to  and 
obtain  literature  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
During  the  1960s  the  Church  received 
more  requests  for  literature  from  Ghana 
and  Nigeria  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

combined.^ 

The  unbaptized  converts  of  West  Africa 
were  preparing  the  way  for  the  am^  al  of 
the  missionaries.  They  even  proselyted 
among  their  friends  and  family  increasing 
the  numbers  of  converted  men  and  w  omen 
who  could  not  be  baptized.  They  prayed 
and  fasted  for  the  day  in  which  they  could 
join  this  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  w  hich 
they  so  firmly  believed.  The  situation  w  as 


faemo  photo:  A  group  of  primary  children  and  their  teacher  in  Ivory  Coast  smile  radiantly.  Their  h^PPY 

Latter-day  Saints  has  brought  to  many  in  Africa 


faces  reflect  the  light  of  hope  that  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
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Feature:  A  Marvelous  Work  in  Africa 


Anthony  Obinna  was  the  first  person  to  be  baptized  in  West  Africa,  after 
preparing  for  over  ten  years. 


unprecedented  and  paradoxical  for  the 
Church:  never  before  had  so  many  people 
wanted  to  join  and  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Church  President  David  O.  McKay  asked 
South  African  Mission  President  Glen  G. 
Fisher  to  visit  some  of  these  congregations 
and  assess  the  situation.  Fisher  met  with 
several  groups  in  Nigeria  and  was 
impressed  with  their  sincerity  and  desire  to 
be  baptized.  In  his  report  to  President 
McKay,  Fisher  pointed  out  that  “they  had 
been  preparing  themselves  and  their  con¬ 
gregations  for  baptism  for  years. ”8 

Soon  after,  President  McKay  assigned 
Lamar  Williams  to  visit  West  Africa. 
There  he  was  greeted  by  ten  pastors  with 
whom  he  had  been  corresponding,  none  of 
whom  were  aware  of  each  other.  After 
meeting  with  the  converts  and  hearing 
their  testimonies,  Williams  felt  thousands 
were  prepared  to  join  the  Church.^  Soon, 
Williams  and  his  wife  were  called  to  pre¬ 
side  over  a  mission  in  Nigeria.  For  six 
years  the  Church  made  enormous  efforts  to 
establish  itself  in  West  Africa,  but  local 
authorities  would  not  issue  the  necessary 


Phillip  Assard,  an  early  Church  pioneer  in  East 
Africa,  addressed  the  congregation  during  a 
groundbreaking  ceremony 


one  could  say  anything  because  of  the 
powerful  outpouring  of  the  heavenly  spiri¬ 
tual  experience.” '2 

The  effects  of  the  1978  revelation  were 
so  strong  that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
was  felt  thousands  of  miles  away  by  many 
others.  For  example,  Joseph  Johnson  was 
at  the  time  very  discouraged.  He  arrived 
home  one  night  and  was  prompted  to  listen 
to  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  on 
his  short-wave  radio.  It  took  him  over  an 
hour  to  tune  in  to  the  station,  and  when  he 
did,  what  he  heard  was  the  news  broadcast 


visas  and  authorization.  The 
efforts  were  abandoned  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  bloody 
Nigerian  civil  war  in  1966.>*' 

The  long-awaited  day  for 
African  unbaptized  converts 
came  in  June  1978  when 
Church  Pre¬ 
sident  Spencer  W.  Kim¬ 
ball  announced  a  revela¬ 
tion  extending  the  priest¬ 
hood  to  all  worthy 
males.  President  Kim¬ 
ball  recalls  that  “day 
after  day  I  went  alone 
and  with  great  solemnity 
and  seriousness  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  tem¬ 
ple”  to  inquire  the  Lord’s 
will  as  to  blacks  receiv¬ 
ing  the  priesthood." 
Elder  David  B.  Haight  of 
the  Quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  was 
present  when  the  revela¬ 
tion  took  place.  He  later 
explained:  “1  was  in  the 
temple  when  President 
Spencer  W.  Kimball 
received  the  revelation 
regarding  the  priesthood. 
...  I  was  there.  I  was 
there  with  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  in  that  room 
so  strong  that  none  of  us 
could  speak  afterwards. 
We  just  left  quietly  to  go 
back  to  the  office.  No 


t 
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oca!  members  gathered  for  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  of  Ivory 
Coast's  first  church  house. 


informing  that  Spencer  W.  Kimball  had 
announced  a  revelation  extending  the 
priesthood  to  all  worthy  men.  “I  burst  into 
tears  of  joy,”  recalls  Johnson. 

It  is  evident  that  the  revelation  had  pro¬ 
found  implications  in  the  African  nations 
where  the  Church  had  previously  not  been 
present,  but  even  in  South  Africa,  the  rev¬ 
elation  opened  the  door  to  faithful  black 
Africans  to  become  members  as  well.  For 
example,  Moses  Mahlangu  waited  in 
South  Africa  for  sixteen  years  until  he 
could  be  baptized.'-^ 

After  the  revelation,  the  doors  of  the 
African  nations  were  opened  to  the 
Church,  and  missionaries  made  their  way 
to  the  great  continent.  The  first  missionar¬ 
ies  to  arrive  were  Rendell  and  Rachel 
Maybe,  and  Ted  and  Janath  Cannon.  They 
saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  leading  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  in  black  Africa. 
The  first  person  they  worked  with  and  bap¬ 
tized  was  a  man  named  Anthony  Obinna 
who  had  seen  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  in  a 
dream  many  years  before.  He  wrote  to  the 
Church  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  1 3  years  ask¬ 
ing  for  baptism.  *5 

Another  witness  of  the  Lord’s  hand 
came  to  the  Maybes  and  Cannons  after 
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Latter-day  Saint  women  in  Africa  have  often  found  joy  in  their  reiigion.  A  Reiief 
Society  celebration  such  as  this  one  offers  a  forum  to  express  their  happiness. 


traveling  a  great  distance  in  the  Nigerian  rain  forest.  They  arrived 
on  a  Saturday  and  found  a  congregation  gathered  in  a  church  with 
a  sign  that  read  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Upon  their  arrival,  the  pastor  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “You 
know,  today  we  were  assembled  here  on  Saturday  because  we 
were  breaking  a  twenty-four  hour  fast,  asking  the  Lord  to  send  us 

missionaries. xhe  Lord  finally  had. 

There  were  many  missionary  couples  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church’s  expansion  in  black  Africa  who  sacrificed  greatly  to  help 
bring  the  Church  and  gospel  to  black  Africans.  Lervae  and  Joyce 
Cahoon  served  a  mission  in  Nigeria.  Eighteen  months  after 
returning  home,  they  accepted  a  call  as  the  first  missionaries  to 
Tanzania.  The  work  in  Tanzania  was  slow  to  take  root,  but  this 
dedicated  couple  pressed  on.  They  spent  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  in  the  Lord’s  service  while  in  the  East  African 
nation. 

The  Church  also  expanded  in  Africa  thanks  to  Africans  who 
traveled  abroad,  embraced  the  gospel,  and  then  returned  to  their 
homeland.  Phillipe  Assard  was  one  such  convert.  In  1971,  Assard 
emigrated  to  Germany  in  order  to  pursue  an  education.  There  he 
met  and  married  Annelies  Margitta.  In  1980,  the  missionaries 
came  tracting  at  their  door,  and  the  Assards  joined  the  Church. 
Soon  after  they  were  sealed  in  the  Bern  Switzerland  Temple. 
After  much  prayer  and  fasting,  the  Assards  felt  the  need  to  return 
to  Philippe’s  home  land.  Ivory  Coast.  The  Assards  faced  tremen¬ 
dous  challenges  once  they  arrived  in  Ivory  Coast.  For  a  full  year 
Phillipe  was  unemployed,  but  he  never  wavered  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  remain  and  help  spread  the  gospel.  In  time,  he  became  the 
first  native  branch  and  district  president  for  the  Church  in  Ivory 
Coast. 

Ten  years  after  the  revelation  on  the  priesthood,  the  first  stake 
was  organized  in  black  Africa  on  May  15,  1988.  The  stake  was 
the  Aba  Nigeria  Stake,  and  it  was  the  first  stake  in  Church  history 
to  have  all  black  priesthood  holders.  It  was  a  joyous  occasion. 
Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell  pointed  out  during  the  stake’s  organization 
that  this  “was  a  historic  day  in  this  dispensation  and  in  any  dis¬ 
pensation. ’’i^ 

Despite  the  miraculous  events  taking  place  in  Africa,  for  the 
majority  of  Saints  in  that  continent  it  was  impossible  to  attend  a 
temple.  The  nearest  one  for  many  was  in  Europe,  a  trip  far  beyond 


most  Africans’  monetary  capabilities.  Yet  the  African  Saints  had 
faith  that  some  day  a  temple  would  be  built  among  them.  Elder 
James  E.  Faust  had  visited  Nigeria  in  1979  and  declared,  “When 
it  will  happen,  I  can’t  be  certain;  it  will  depend  upon  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  people  like  yourselves  .  .  .  But  one  day,  there  will  be  a 
temple  in  Africa.”20  The  good  people  of  Africa  proved  their  faith¬ 
fulness  once  again,  and  on  February  16,  1998,  President  Hinckley 
said  “You've  gone  a  long  time  without  a  temple”  and  announced 
the  building  of  a  temple  in  Accra,  Ghana.2> 

Today,  there  are  more  than  136,800  Latter-day  Saints  in 
Africa.22  This  is  the  result  of  miraculous  circumstances  which  led 
many  in  that  great  continent  to  find  and  accept  the  truth.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  Lord  guiding  His  work  among  His  children 
through  revelation.  This  is  the  result  of  missionaries  selflessly 
giving  their  all  to  bring  the  Church  to  a  prepared  people.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  faithfulness  of  those  who  fasted  and  prayed  to  be 
accepted  into  the  Lord’s  kingdom.  It  is,  in  essence,  the  story  of  a 
great  and  marvelous  work  that  unfolded  among  the  children  of 
Africa. 
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Since  African  members  often  meet  in  rented  houses  which  lack  rooms  for 
every  organization,  seeing  primary  classes  held  under  the  shade  of  trees 
is  not  unusual. 
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TKe  Ck  ^ast  T^sia 


by  Carolina  Nunez  Hulet 


Are  we J^ing  to  pteach  the  gospehpt  KoW^rtrt'fdpan,  m  China,  and  to  the  other  people  of 
ikM^Wctr  r^es,  we  are.  Why?/Because'the  blood  of  Israel  is  there.  And  the  lord  did  just 


what  he  psddtiie  would  do  with ^raham^^d  his  'posteri0.  scattered  them  over  the  whole 

face  of  tliM  edrth.  ^ 


-Joseph^eldin^ 


) 
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Chinese  characters  courtesy  of  Kitty  Muranaka. 


The  first  missionaries  in  Asia  never  fathomed  the  immense 
growth  that  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
would  experience.  Now,  in  this  new  temple-building  era  of  the 
Church,  it  is  hard  to  remember  a  time  when  the  Church  was 
young  and  inexperienced  and  the  gospel  had  not  reached  much  of 
the  world.  Many  have  forgotten  the  early  efforts  to  spread  the 
gospel  in  Korea,  Japan,  and  China.  Great  obstacles  were  over¬ 
come  during  the  first  missions  to  these  countries  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  made  significant  sacrifices  and  adjustments  to  teach 
the  peoples  of  Asia  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  sacrifices 
and  adjustments  were  crucial  to  the  progress  that  we  now 
observe.  One  of  the  first  attempts  to  bring  the  gospel  into  Asia 
began  in  1853,  when  missionaries  were  sent  far  from  their  homes 
to  China.  Hosea  Stout,  Chapman  Duncan,  and  James 

Lewis  must  have  wondered  at  the  noisy,  merchant-filled  streets  of 
Hong  Kong,  so  different  from  those  of  Utah,  when  they  arrived 
there  on  April  27,  1853.  The  smells  of  incense  burning  in  near¬ 
by  temples  and  the  sight  of  unfamiliar  but  beautiful  Chinese 
architecture  intensified  the  elders’  sense  of  being  strangers  lost  in 
the  pages  of  a  geography  book.  However,  they  had  been  called 
by  President  Brigham  Young  to  serve  missions  in  China,  and  they 
were  determined  to  do  so.2 

After  fifty-six  days  of  concerted  effort,  the  elders  found  that 
there  were  many  barriers  to  their  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The 
three  missionaries  did  not  speak  Chinese,  so  they  dedicated  their 
efforts  to  teaching  the  European  and  American  residents  of  Hong 
Kong,  but  found  they  were  unwilling  to  listen.  The  few  Chinese 
who  spoke  English  were  also  difficult  to  approach  because  they 
either  were  employed  by  the  government  or  by  other  Christian 


missionaries  in  the  area.  The  elders  were  further  limited  in  their 
callings  by  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  that  had  seized  inland  China, 
making  travel  into  the  interior  of  the  country  too  dangerous. 
Feeling  defeated,  the  elders  left  Hong  Kong  on  June  9th. 3  Elder 
Stout  recorded  in  his  journal,  “We  have  preached  publicly  and 
privately  as  long  as  anyone  would  hear  and  often  tried  when  no 
one  would  hear.”^ 

The  early  mission  to  China,  by  many  people’s  standards,  was 
considered  a  failure.  Whether  or  not  a  single  person  was  bap¬ 
tized,  the  missionaries’  efforts  provided  valuable  information  to 
the  Church  concerning  the  Chinese  economic,  social,  and  politi¬ 
cal  situation.  Most  importantly,  the  early  missionaries  helped 
Church  leaders  realize  that  the  Chinese  culture  was  vastly  differ- 
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Religions  of  East  Asia 


by  Luken  Grace 


The  Church  in  East  Asia  has,  as  its  backdrop,  a  culture  steeped  in  religious  and 
philosophical  tradition  that  varies  greatly  from  that  of  the  West.  Among  the  most 
influential  religious  traditions  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  Shinto,  Taoism, 
Confucianism,  and  Buddhism. 

Shinto 

The  indigenous  religion  of  Japan  is  Shinto,  a  combination  of  ancient  folk  beliefs 
and  rituals  centered  on  the  worship  of  a  variety  of  spirits,  or  kami,  which  are  main¬ 
ly  personifications  of  the  natural  world,  such  as  plants,  animals,  storms,  or  even 
waterfalls.  There  is  no  unifying  doctrine,  founder,  or  scripture,  and  only  a  very 
loosely  organized  priesthood.  The  religion  did  not  even  have  a  name  until  the  sixth 
century  CE  (Christian  Era)  when  it  began  to  be  called  Shinto  as  an  effort  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  Chinese  Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  Shinto  comes  from  the  Chinese 
words  “Shen  Tao”  meaning  “the  way  of  the  gods.”  In  the  eighth  century  CE  the 
Yamato  clan  took  control  of  Japan  and  the  new  emperor  declared  Shinto  the  nation¬ 
al  religion.  The  emperor  ascribed  himself  divine  right  by  claiming  to  be  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  sun  goddess  Amaterasu  Omikami,  considered  the  founder  of  the 
Japanese  nation.  This  doctrine  helped  make  the  Yamato  dynasty  the  longest  known 
in  world  history,  lasting  until  1946.  It  was  then  that  Shinto  was  abolished  as  a  state 
religion  following  Japan's  defeat  in  World  War  II  when  the  Allied  Powers  forced 
emperor  Hirohito  to  renounce  all  claims  to  divinity.  Shinto  survives  today  in  many 
forms  that  include  nature  worship,  ancestor  worship,  and  even  the  martial  arts. 

Taoism 

One  of  the  three  major  religions  of  China  is  Taoism.  Loosely  translated,  Tao 
means  “the  Way”  or  “the  Path”  and  refers  to  the  natural  order  of  the  universe  with 
which  one  is  supposed  to  confonn  to  gain  peace.  One  of  the  key  philosophies  in 
Taoism  is  called  “Wu-wei”  which 
by 


stresses  minimal  action  by  working 
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ent  from  their  own  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  faced  many  challenges  because 
of  those  differences. 

Despite  the  apparent  lack  of  success  the  mission  to  China  had  experienced, 
David  O.  McKay  visited  Beijing  while  he  was  an  apostle  and  dedicated  the  land  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  1921.^  In  the  dedicatory  prayer.  President  McKay 
pleaded,  “We  beseech  thee,  O  God,  to  reveal  to  thy  servants  the  best  methods  to 
adopt  and  the  best  plans  to  follow  in  establishing  thy  work  among  this  ancient,  tra¬ 
dition-steeped  people  The  leaders  of  the  Church  hoped  to  find  a  way  to  approach 

a  people  within  a  cultural  tradition  that  had  few  par¬ 
allels  with  Western  culture. 

Missionaries  returned  to  Hong  Kong  in  1949 
but  left  soon  after  because  of  the  Korean  War."^  A  new 
mission  was  opened  in  1955,  the  Southern  Far  East 
Mission,  beginning  the  fulfillment  of  President 
McKay’s  hopes.  The  missionary  program  was  adapt¬ 
ed  so  that  the  language  barrier  could  be  broken: 
Church  leaders  instructed  the  missionaries  to  learn 
the  Chinese  dialects  spoken  in  the  area  (Cantonese  in 
most  of  Hong  Kong;  Mandarin  in  Taiwan)  and  to 
study  the  language  for  ten  hours  each  day.  Also, 
gospel  lessons  were  adapted  to  the  mind  set  and  cul¬ 
tural  background  of  non-Christian  investigators.  The 
new  mission  ushered  in  an  era  of  unprecedented 
growth  in  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  as  baptisms  in  the 
Southern  Far  East  Mission  totaled  907  in  1958.®  The 
mission’s  new  programs  especially  formulated  for  the 
Chinese  people  were  beginning  to  bring  amazing 
results.  The  Saints  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  were 
not  the  only  ones  able  to  reap  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  in  Asia.  Similar  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel 
were  being  made  in  Japan. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  Japan  can  be 
traced  back  to  August  12,  1901,  when  the  ship. 
Empress  of  India,  carrying  Heber  J.  Grant,  Alma  O. 
Taylor,  Horace  S.  Ensign,  and  Louis  A.  Kelsch, 
arrived  in  Japan. ^  President  Lorenzo  Snow  had  called 
Heber  J.  Grant  to  open  a  mission  in  Japan. 
On  the  next  fast  day  after  the  missionar¬ 
ies’  arrival,  September  1,  1901,  President 
Grant  dedicated  the  land  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel. '0  As  in  China,  the  language 
and  cultural  barriers  proved  to  be  formida¬ 
ble,  making  missionary  work  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  Although  few  baptisms  took  place, 
the  mission  in  Japan,  under  President 
Grant,  produced  a  translation  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon:  Another  Testament  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Japanese  and  three  tracts  espe¬ 
cially  written  for  the  Japanese  people  and 
culture.'*  The  missionaries  were  making 
great  strides  toward  introducing  the 
gospel  into  the  Japanese  culture.  However,  their  efforts  came  to  a  halt  soon  after 
they  began. 

In  1924,  the  mission  was  closed  temporarily  due  to  a  combination  of  factors. 
The  mission  had  already  been  “on  probation”  for  many  months  as  the  number  of 
baptisms  seemed  to  stagnate. '2  Also,  the  great  Tokyo  earthquake  in  September  of 
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1923  sent  false  reports  to  Utah  that  the  current  mission  president,  Hilton  A.  Robertson, 
was  dead.  Confirmation  that  he  was  indeed  alive  did  not  reach  family  and  friends  till 
eleven  days  after  the  earthquake.  13  Finally,  with  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Act  of 

1924  forbidding  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration,  tensions  ran  high  between  the 
Japanese  and  Americans,  and  the  missionaries  traveled  home.'^  It  wasn’t  until  after 
World  War  II  that  the  mission  was  reopened  with  President  Edward  Clissold  as  mis¬ 
sion  president. 

President  Clissold  arrived  in  Japan  inl948  and  organized  the  Japanese  Mission. *5 
The  next  few  years  of  missionary  work  in  Japan  proved  to  be  a  period  of  adaptation 
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with  obstacles  instead  of  struggling  against  them.  The  symbol  of  the  bending  reed 
swaying  with  the  wind  is  often  used  to  help  illustrate  this  concept.  One  of  the  most 
well  known  symbols  in  Taoism  is  the  Yin  Yang, 
which  represents  the  balance  of  opposite  forces  in 
the  universe:  light  and  dark,  good  and  bad,  male  and 
female.  Human  intervention  can  throw  off  this  bal¬ 
ance  of  forces  and  it  is  the  goal  of  Taoists  to  keep 
these  in  harmony  with  one  another.  The  founder  of 
Taoism  was  Lao-Tse  (approximately  600-530  BCE) 
who  is  said  to  have  been  pondering  a  way  to  end  the 
constant  conflict  and  feudal  warfare  he  saw  around 
him.  As  a  result  he  wrote  a  few  pages  of  short  verse 
which  became  known  as  the  Tao  Te  Ching. 

Although  Taoism  began  as  a  philosophy  of  life,  it 
evolved  into  a  religious  faith  in  440  CE  when  it  was 
adopted  as  a  state  religion  and  many  rituals  were 
developed.  In  the  1900s,  Taoism,  like  many  reli¬ 
gions  in  China,  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  war¬ 
lords  and  later  by  the  communists.  Presently, 

Taoism  has  about  20  million  followers,  although,  as 
with  many  Eastern  Religions,  a  Taoist  may  also 
claim  to  be  Buddhist  or  even  Christian  without  any 
sense  of  conflict.  This  is  due  to  the  philosophical  nature  of  the  religion  and  its  focus 
on  this  life  instead  of  God  and  the  afterlife.  Tai  Chi,  acupuncture,  and  holistic  medi¬ 
cine  are  significant  influences  on  Western  culture  that  have  their  origins  in  Taoism. 

Confucianism 

One  of  the  most  revered  philosophers  in  world  history  is  Kung  Fu-tzu,  or 
Confucius  (551-479  BCE).  According  to  tradition,  he  was  the  first  professional 
teacher  in  Chinese  history,  and  his  philosophies  have  characterized  Chinese  moral 
and  social  thought  for  over  2500  years.  He,  himself,  was  never  able  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  political  and  social  principles  he  had  taught,  but  his  followers  eventually 
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as  methods  were  adjusted  and  readjusted  to  better 
help  the  Japanese  people.  In  1957,  all  missionaries 
in  Japan  began  using  a  new  lesson  plan  especially 
geared  toward  the  Japanese  people.  Also,  a  retrans¬ 
lation  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon:  Another  Testament 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1956,  and  The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  and  The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1957.16  As  materi¬ 
als  were  translated  and 
teaching  methods  were  for¬ 
mulated,  missionary  efforts 
were  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess-baptisms  increased 
from  129  in  1956  to  616  in 
1957.13  The  gospel  began  to 
spread  beyond  Tokyo  into 
other  areas  of  Japan.  The 
Church  was  finally  crossing 
the  cultural  barriers  that  had  hindered  early  mission¬ 
ary  attempts. 

While  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan  were  expe¬ 
riencing  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  missionary  work, 
the  gospel  in  Korea  was  beginning  to  blossom.  In 
1955,  the  prophet  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  dedicated 
Korea  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Present  at  the 
dedication  were  three  Latter-day  Saint  servicemen 
who  had  aided  in  preparing  Korea  for  the  gospel  and 
Kim  Ho  Jik,i8  a  native  Korean  who  had  been  bap¬ 
tized  in  1951  while  attending  Cornell  University  in 
New  York.  19  Kim  Ho  Jik  was  deeply  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  his  people  and  had  attained  masters  and  doctoral  degrees  in  nutritional 
science  in  order  to  help  his  people. 20  Little  did  he  know  how  much  knowledge  and 
help  he  would  eventually  bring  back  to  Korea. 

When  Kim  Ho  Jik  returned  to  Korea,  he  assumed  many  government  and  educa¬ 
tional  responsibilities  and  was  admired  for  his  religious  convictions.  He  also  served 
as  an  inspiration  and  example  to  all  of  the  Saints  who  were  baptized  in  Korea  by 
Latter-day  Saint  servicemen.  Kim  Ho  Jik  had  followed  the  council  of  the  words  he 
had  written  in  his  triple  combination,  “Feed  my  Sheep. ”21  Not  only  did  Kim  Ho  Jik 
provide  valuable  agricultural  and  nutritional  information  to  his  people,  but  he  helped 
prepare  his  people  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church. 

In  regards  to  the  organization  of  the  Church,  Korea  presents  a  unique  case  among 
Asian  countries.  Latter-day  Saint  servicemen  had  great  success  in  baptizing  converts; 
many  converts  were  young  men  and  were  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 22  Some  of  these 
young  converts  later  became  leaders  in  the  Church,  their  examples  contributing  to  the 
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comparatively  quick  growth  the  Church  experienced  in  Korea.  Also,  the  Koreans 
had  already  been  exposed  to  Christianity  by  previous  Christian  missionaries.  Other 
characteristics  of  the  Korean  people  that  have  been  factors  in  the  Church’s  accep¬ 
tance  include  a  strong  concern  for  the  family,  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  truth,  and 
the  search  for  a  restoration  of  hope  after  the  Korean  War.  When  the  independent 
Korean  mission  was  opened  in  1962,  there  were  1600  Korean  Latter-day  Saints  and 
one  of  the  highest  conversion  rates  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 23 

The  Korean  case  illustrates  the  possibilities  that  existed  and  still  exist  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  Asia.  Early  missionaries  in  Asia  would  have  thought  that 
only  a  miracle  could  bring  the  gospel  into  the  lives  of  the  Asian  peoples.  They  were 
right.  The  Church  has  overcome  so  many  barriers  and  obstacles  to 
spread  the  gospel  in  Asia  that  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  deny  the 
occurrence  of  miracles.  Missionaries  now  learn  to  communicate 
with  investigators  and  church  members  in  their  native  tongues;  the 
standard  works  are  available  in  many  of  the  Asian  languages;  teach¬ 
ing  methods  are  structured  to  help  people  of  many  cultures  under¬ 
stand  the  gospel  message.  There  are  now  over  600,000  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Asia,  and  many  of  them  have  access  to  one  of  the  five  tem¬ 
ples  there. 24  Missionaries  and  non-proselyting  representatives  of 
the  Church  are  working  in  Pakistan,  Nepal,  Sri  Lanka,  Malaysia, 

Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  Mongolia-all  countries  that  seemed  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  Church  only  a  few  years  ago.  Just  as  Gordon  B. 

Hinckley  predicted  in  1968,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  spread¬ 
ing  across  the  vast  continent  of  Asia:  “The  Lord  is  pouring  out  his 
Spirit  on  the  lands  of  Asia,  and  he  is  touching  the  hearts  of  many 
good  people,  and  whole  nations  will  be  blessed  by  reason  of  the 
outpouring  of  that  Spirit. ”25 
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became  very  influential  in  government.  By  the  sixth  century  CE  the 
study  of  Confucianism  became  a  requirement  for  government  posi¬ 
tion.  Confucianism  ideas  focus  mainly  on  secular  life  and  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  people,  especially  the  relationships  between  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  government,  which  Confucius  saw  as  an  extension  of  the 
family  model.  He  felt  the  government  should  work  as  a  family  does, 
with  the  ruler  being  a  father  figure  and  the  wisdom  of  the  aged  guid¬ 
ing  the  young.  Confucius  avoided  any  talk  of  deity  or  the  afterlife, 
and  many  have  wondered  therefore  if  Confucianism  should  indeed 
be  considered  a  religion.  However,  from  about  the  twelfth  century 
on,  Confucianism  has  undergone  changes  through  the  influence  of 
Taoism  and  Buddhism.  Today,  rituals  and  the  veneration  of 
Confucius  himself  have  transformed  Confucianism  into  a  system 
more  appropriately  called  religion. 


Buddhism 

For  the  past  2000  years.  Buddhism  has  been  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  religion  in  Asia.  Although  its  beginnings  were  in  India,  it  has  all 
but  disappeared  from  the  land  of  its  origin  and  has  instead  flourished 
in  several  different  forms  throughout  eastern  Asia— particularly  in 
China  and  Tibet.  Its  founder  was  Siddhartha  Gautama  (403-483 
BCE)  who,  according  to  legend,  grew  up  surrounded  by  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  the  palace.  His  father  tried  to  shelter  him  from  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  world,  but  finally,  at  the  age  of  29,  he  ventured  out  of  the 
palace  to  see  the  real  world.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  the  affects  of 
old  age,  sickness  and  death  and  thereafter  devoted  his  life  to  search¬ 
ing  for  a  way  to  end  misery.  Finally,  at  the  age  of  35  he  attained 
“enlightenment”  and  thereafter  was  known  as  Buddha,  “the  awak¬ 
ened  one.”  His  teachings  included  the  idea  that  suffering  exists 
because  of  desire.  Enlightenment  is  therefore  achieved  when  one 
eliminates  all  desire.  Those  who  achieve  this  may  achieve  nirvana, 
or  union  with  the  universe,  and  thus  free¬ 
dom  from  the  cycle  of  rebirths  that  bind  us 
to  earth.  The  Buddha  never  claimed  divin¬ 
ity  but  only  to  have  been  “awakened.” 
Throughout  his  life  he  sought  only  to  teach 
others  the  way  to  “enlightenment.” 

NOTE 

All  facts  taken  from: 

Spencer  J.  Palmer  et  al.,  Religions  of  the  World:  A 
Latter-day  Saint  View  (Provo:  Brigham 
Young  University,1997)  49-72,  87-122. 


Statues  from  the  Temple  of  Buddha's  Disciples  in  China.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Buddha  spread  his  teachings  throughout  all  of  Asia. 
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